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ERRATA. 


Tue reader of Dr. Stirling’s article will please note carefully the following 
corrections, made in the author’s revision of the proof-sheets: 


Page 258, line 7, for will read shall. 
‘** 259, bottom line, for there read here. 
262, line 2, insert just before because. 
262, ‘* 29, insert foot-note relating to the word perception, as follows: 
“Tt is fair to own that Hegel (see “Secret of Hegel,” I, 329) 

seems to make einfachheit of self-reference the character- 
istic of a begriff—not that this at all helps the matter here. 
Blue, too, was probably in Hegel’s mind as a one blue 
color, as there is a one space; but there are only particu- 
lar blue colors, if only a single notion blue.” 

Page 262, line 33, for fact read truth. 

“* 265, “ 19, for 135 read 185. 
268, third line from the bottom, insert 7s before struck. 
** 269, line 80, for completely read competently. 
“ 271, “* 1, for consciousness read consciousnesses. 
271, ‘* 22, for accord read accordance. 
271, ‘* 28, for sense—intellect read sense-intellect. 
272, ‘+ 29, after word insert imagination. 
272, in next to last line, for this gift read the gift. 
273, line 4, for empiric read empirie. 
273, “ 9, read whatever is ab which is indifferently also ba, ete. 
273, “* 10, for ab read fact. 
273, ‘* 28, insert as after sense-forms. 
273, ‘* 32, for there read their. 
274, ‘* 30, insert the affections before themselves. 
278, “ 5, insert after him (see IJ, 138). 
280, ‘* 4, for times read time. 
* 280, ‘“* 27, for is read implies. 
‘* 282, insert 2. before the third paragraph. 

283, line 31, read after considered, the successions implied would be only 
of indifferent units, but only in one direction ; whereas 
the objective successions under view are not of indifferent 
units, and one of them may be in two directions. 

284, line 9, insert 3. before the second paragraph. 

284, ‘* 16, for any read one. 
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CRITICISM OF KANT’S MAIN PRINCIPLES.’ 


BY J, HUTCHISON STIRLING. 


In late articles of mine (Causality, Hume and Kant; Scho- 
penhauer and Kant), something seemed suggested perliaps, which, 
it true, could not be denied (in appearance, at least), fundamentally 
and fatally to object to the position of Kant, especially so far as 
that position was regarded in its own self-avowed principal de- 
sign. The subject, however, still lying daily in my mind, a variety 
of new lights gradually arose in it, till the general bearing on the 
very center of the entire Kantian system took more and more shape. 
If now, then, in the present paper, I follow, to some extent, the 
forms of the previous ones, I hope to add, at the same time, not 


1 This, though so far independent in itself, is the paper to which I refer (J. Sp. Ph., 
January, 1880) as interrupted by Mr. Caird’s letter (J. Sp. Ph., April, 1879). The whole 
first part must be uncerstood to have been, at that moment, complete as it stands— 
discounting cnly an inconsiderable change in a note or two. And, in that reference, I 
may remark here, that it may be expected of me that I should say something in re- 
joinder to Mr. Caird’s lust article in this Journal. On grounds, however. as well per- 
sonal as general, I conceive myself to be now dispensed from this; and I have not read 
more than the first line that is written there. I am quite willing, at the same time, to 
undertake any further duty that may, in that reference, be brought home to me, espe- 
cially in the interests of science. But that I leave for the future, 
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only elucidation and support, but more or less of complete exten- 
sion as well. 

In accordance with the plan of procedure indicated, then, I 
desire to remind my readers that the first point in regard to which 
I polemically animadverted upon Kant related to the schema. The 
motive of the schematism at all is to find a medium, a tertiwm 
guid, in which a priori form will coalesce with a posteriori mat- 
ter; and the realizing power is the faculty to which Kant in the 
course of his exposition has advanced. The function of judgment, 
namely, is to subsume cases under rules. In this, transcendental 
judgment will differ from general judgment, as having before it, 
in addition to the rules themselves, or the conditions to rules (the 
categories), a certain transcendental matter (as condition to cases), 
namely, time and space. It will be the business of transcendental 
judgment, that is, to subsume the transcendental matter under the 
transcendental rules ; or it will simply develop these rules, or these 
conditions to rules, with the help of said matter. Now, this shall 
be the schematism, and shall constitute the medium required. 

The categories, then, as rules, or conditions to rules, will, ob- 
viously, be the first consideration. They are taken in their four 
general classes—quantity, quality, relation, and modality. Towards 
their development, again, the matter to be subsumed under them 
will be the contents of pure or formal perception, time and space. 
Further, if we consider that time, as form of inner sense, is a de- 
gree nearer the central unity of apperception than space, which is 
only the form of outer sense—if we consider, indeed, that space 
itself is only conceivable or perceivable in time, we shall see that 
it is with this latter we must begin. It is the subsumption of time 
under the conditions of the categories which will give origin to 
such element as shall mediate the many of special sense to the 
unity of apperception. In strictness one would expect, where 
materials of this nature are concerned, some manipulation of space 
—at least, in the second place, and before reference to special sense. 
One cannot see, however, that Kant has taken itso. Space has 
some slight mention under quantity ; but is afterwards, we may say, 
wholly neglected. This neglect is noticed by Ueberweg, who, how- 
ever, like the rest (Hegel, Erdmann, Schwegler), has, perhaps, not 
looked quite close enough at the schematism generally. For, on 
the whole, we may say of all of these, that they seem to have taken 
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it for granted that the only material Kant had in view for his 
schematism was the pure forms of sense and, in ultimate instance, 
time. 

Hegel, for his part, takes but slight notice of the schematism 
anywhere at all. In Gluuben und Wissen we find time and 
space so mentioned that they may be assumed to have been re- 
garded as the matter of the schematism. In the History of 
Philosophy, again, he accords the theme (XV., 516) no more than 
half a dozen sentences. These praise what is implied in the idea 
of the transcendental imagination, but complain that Kant, in 
blindness to his own import, merely joins together understanding 
and sense, “‘as two different particular things, in an external, su- 
perficial fashion, like a stick and a bone by a string: thus, for 
example, the category of substance becomes in the schema a per- 
manent substrate in time; that is to say, it is put into unity with 
the form of pure perception.” In another sentence he says, too : 
“ The schematism of pure understanding, the transcendental imag- 
ination, it is, that determines the pure perception in accordance 
with the category, and in this way makes tranéition to experience.” 
In the “Encyclopedia,” lastly, he seems to have considered it 
enough to refer to sense on the whole as under influence of the 
categories, at the same time that the pure forms of perception are 
named. So far Hegel, though perfunctory, and in his perfunctori- 
ness incomplete, may be regarded as not verbally incorrect. There 
are a few other points, however, in which, in Kant’s reference, 
Hegel seems to fail here; and we are, consequently, led to distrust 
even those noticed. For example, Kant proposes to prove that 
time and space are, first, not objects of special sense, but a priort 
in the mind; and, second, that they are, nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, not notions (conceptions), but perceptions. In behoof 
of the latter proposition he argues that space and time are not 
universals with particulars under them (most probably Kant’s only 
meaning for “ Bestandtheile”), as the genus mammal, say with 
lions, bears, whales, men, and what not, under it. On the con- 
trary, they are singular entities, whose subordinate parts are not 
under, but in them, are simply limitations 9f themselves, are in 
this way simply themselves—spaces and space, times and time (in 
which sense, obviously, space and time have parts, have “ Bestand- 
theile”). There Hegel understands Kant to say, “Space and time 
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are no general notions of relations of things, but pure perceptions; 
for we can conceive space only as a single such; it has not Be- 
standtheile” (W W., XV., 510). 

These words (put in inverted commas as an actual quotation 
from Kant) Hegel follows up by others of his own, thus: “Just so 
is it situated with time again. The abstract conception Tree, for 
exainple, is in its actuality a number of individual, separate trees ; 
but spaces are not such particulars, or even not parts (Theile); on 
the contrary, there remains a one direct continuity, and, therefore, 
a simple unity.” One sees here that Hegel has taken the more 
probable logical or metapliysical, rather than the chemical or phy- 
sical, interpretation of the word Bestandtheile. Kant’s space, he 
thinks, is not like the abstract notion Tree, a whole of generaliza- 
tion with individuals under it. “Spaces,” he says, “are not such 
particulars ;” and he is quite right so far: spaces are not to space 
what actual trees are tothe notion Tree. But it is just this saying 
that spaces are not as trees, which, perhaps, leads him wrong (or 
it is there, at all events, that his error lies), These trees are reals: 
spaces, then, as contrasted with trees, he would seem to have been 
misled to think, are not such reals. ‘ Spaces,” he says, “ are not 
such Besondere (i. e., as individual, separate trees), or even not 
parts (Theile); on the contrary, there remains a one direct con- 
tinuity, and, therefore, a simple unity.” The general understand- 
ing of Kant, then, that on Hegel’s part comes out here, is evidently 
a very confused and muddled one (and this is confirmed, as we 
shall see, by the words that follow). Space is undoubtedly to 
Kant “a one direct continuity, a simple unity ;” but it is also to 
him, and just for that reason, a thing that has parts, Theile, though 
not Bestandtheile in the sense of logical parts. Kant’s own words 
are these: “ We can represent to ourselves only a single space, 
and, when we speak of several spaces, we understand thereby only 
parts (Theile) of one and the same sole space, which parts (Theile) 
also cannot precede the one space that contains them all, as though 
they were its Bestandtheile, rendering its composition possible, 
but are only thought in it”—its complex of parts “‘ only rests on 
limitations.” Space to Kant, in short, though only an @ priort 
spectrum from within, is, for all that, and even so, an actual per- 
ceptive object (exactly as it is to us), whose parts are, like parts 
of other perceptive objects, in it, limitations of it, and not logical 
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parts of a logical whole.’ Kant dwells on oneness in regard to 
space only that he may accentuate the fact of its perceptivity as 
against its conceptivity, so to speak; and it is with the same pur- 
pose he calls attention to the peculiar nature of its parts: they 
are 2n it, limitations of it. Though he would have us regard the 
source and (so to say) substance of the object space in a different 
way from the usual one, he would, after that, have us to consider 
the object itself as quite the common one. And his work would 
have no meaning else. To him, as to us, come from where it may, 
and be in itself what it may, space is at last but the same general 
element, topically receptive of phenomena, on which phenomena 
themselves it has no influence whatever further than that they 
must present themselves in the general terms of its bare extension 
—a necessity to him again only as it is tous. Jn that extension, 
things will still have all their own powers, whether necessary or 
contingent. We have quite the same reason that Kant had to 
insist on an all-embracing one space; and Kant, in point of fact, 
“no more insisted on any such than we ourselves do. 

Hegel, then, as it would seem, while hazy about this oneness, 
is evidently quite wrong about these parts. “Spaces are not 
parts,” he says, while Kant himself, even to the letter, assigns 
“parts” to space; nor is it to him any prejudice to this that 
these parts are “limitations.” Euclid’s squares and triangles, 
though limitations, are surely parts of space; and as they are 
to us, so they were not “ by the estimation of a hair” different 
to Kant. 

Hegel’s words immediately following those already quoted are 
these : “ Perception has always only something individual (Kin- 
zelnes) before it ; but space or time is always only a one (Eines), 
and therefore a priori.” From this it appears that an object of 
perception (which is an experience @ posteriori) being only an 
Einzelnes, space or time is therefore only a priori ; because, as 
objects, each is only an Eines! Eines and Einzelnes, usually very 
much the same thing, are here in such polar opposition that the 
one is @ priori simply because the other is a posteriori! Time 
and space are to Kant a priori because they are not derived from 


1 The reader will see that I very much prefer to think Kant used the word Be- 
standtheile only in a logical sense. 
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special sense ; but they are to him also not a bit the less percep- 
tions, and not conceptions, because of the nature of their parts. 
One wonders how Hegel could, of such articulate simplicity, make 
such an inarticulate jumble. One is apt to suspect, indeed, that 
it is not Hegel but only the reporting editor that is at fault here. 
Yet, even as we think this, we are immediately staggered by the 
very next sentence. “ We might reply to Kant,” says Hegel (as 
though Kant had used that wonderful Einzelnes-Eines argument), 
“the nature of space and time is certainly that of an abstract uni- 
versal ; but there is equally also a one Blue.” After such a pro- 
pos as this, there can be no conclusion but that Hegel himself, 
however he may have been reported, has certainly understood 
very badly the arguments in hand. Passing over the fact that 
Kant’s object is to prove precisely the reverse of what Hegel 
affirms (namely, that space and time are no¢ abstract universals), 
and just for this reason that Hegel here may be allowed in fairness 
to mean by “ abstract universal,” not a notion, but that abstract 
universal of perception which Kant’s space really is, we will re- 
mark only this: Hegel’s Blue now is quite as was his Tree before ; 
abstract notions both, they have actual individuals logically under 
them ; and that was accurately and literally the reason why, 
spaces being to space in a very different relation, space itself was 
also something very different from such abstract conceptions as 
Tree in general or Blue in general. In short, Blue, a genus, a no- 
tion, a conception (that is blue as blue, not any particular actual 
blue shade), even as Tree is a genus, a notion, a conception, is 
surely a very odd thing to object to Kant when he is proving space 
not to be a genus, a notion, a conception, but, on the contrary, a 
perception. 

With all this, there can be no doubt, nevertheless, but that 
Hegel perfectly understood what, in actual fact, time and space 
were to Kant. The one or two pages which immediately precede 
hose quoted from leave this unmistakable. In fact, we there 
find Hegel to understand Kant’s space and time so well that he 
laughs at them. “ As @ priori,” he says, “space and time are 
universal and necessary ; that is, we find them so, but that, first 
of all, they must be there the presentments they are, follows not.” 
I give Hegel’s thought, and it is thorough and hits. But he con- 
tinues: “They are certainly basally implied, but even so as an 
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external universal. Kant, however, puts the thing before him 
somewhat in this way. There are out there things in themselves, 
but without time and space; consciousness comes now, and has 
time and space already in it, as the possibility of experience, just 
as, for eating, it has teeth and a mouth, etc., as conditions of eating. 
The things that get eaten have not themselves teeth or a mouth ; 
and, as it perpetrates eating on things, so it perpetrates on them 
space and time; as it puts things between mouth and teeth, so 
into space and time.” This is the genuine Hegel, and there is not 
one word in it but, like a shot, lodges. But, letting that be, we 
must see also, from these and other such expressions in the same 
neighborhood, that when Hegel calls Kant’s time and space “ ab- 
stract perceptions,” “ external universals,” he has before him pre- 
cisely the same entities which I name “spectra,” “ optical mi- 
rages,” “expansible discs,” “cones of projection,” ete. If as 
much as that be obvious, however, I think it will be equally ob- 
vious, from the previous discussion, that, say at least as reported, 
Hegel has made a muddle and a mull of much of Kant’s relative 
argumentation. 

It is this consideration that leads to any mistrust of Hegel’s 
perfunctory remarks on the schematism, verbally correct though 
they may be passed to be. Such expressions, for example, as “the 
category of substance becomes in the schema a permanent sub- 
strate in time, that is to say, it is put into unity with the form of 
pure perception,” or “ the schematism of pure understanding, the 
transcendental imagination, it is, that determines the pure percep- 
tion in accordance with the category ”’—such expressions, I say, 
being allowed a certain amplitude of scope, cannot be regarded 
as inaccurate. The category of substance does become in the 
schema a permanent substrate in time, or it is put into unity with 
time. It is true also that the schematism is determination of pure 
perception in accordance with the category. Still, we have here 
only the categories with time and space before us, whereas the 
truth is that Kant, in addition to these, postulates, for certain cat- 
egories, another element which is the medium of connection be- 
tween the two former elements. That element, as we shall see 
again, is what we may call a certain generalé of empirical instruc- 
tion. In short, Hegel’s state of mind on the matter is probably 
complete in the words which introduce the latter quotation above: 
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“In the mind, in self-consciousness, there are categories and pure 
perceptions ; the schematism” it is that connects these. 

Erdmann (Grundriss, second edition, IT., 314, sqq.), in regard to 
the mediation between @ priori and a posteriori, says: “ Time 
was universal form a prior like the categories; but, on the other 
side, it was form of sense; and therefore the determinations of 
time have really this required mediating character.” This is his 
ruling throughout: “the schemata are determinations of time; ” 
and from this it is doubly plain to him, as he wittily and suggest- 
ively adds, that the categories are applied only to the temporal. 
He conceived Kant also to have come upon time in this function, 
in consequence of Hume having maintained, “ That we infer the 
propter hoc from the post hoc.” It is “scarcely doubtful,” he says, 
that Kant’s “attention” was thus “directed” to “the relations 
of time as such media.” But this is doubtful. The phrase is not 
Hume’s, if a deduction from Hume. Kant was led by Hume’s 
question as to the source of a particular necessity, to the question 
of the nature and source of necessity in general. A system of pure 
reason, in direct consequence, soon rose around him, whose func- 
tion was to znfect contingent sensation with necessary notion ; but 
it was the whi of both notion and sensation—one’s own inner sub- 
ject, namely—that led him to place time and space there too, and 
to see that, holding of both, they were the necessary media or 
vehicles of both. At the same time it is to be acknowledged that, 
if Kant read the long discussion of “ the ideas of time and space” 
in the Zreatise of Human Nature, it was quite natural that, al- 
ready influenced by Hume in regard to the subjectivity of knowl- 
edge, etc., he should have been further led by those very ideas to 
his own ideal theory in regard of pure perception. But the chance 
is that Kant did not read this; otherwise he would not have said 
Hume failed to think of mathematics. Erdmann’s mere phrase, 
nevertheless, “inference of the propter hoc trom the post hoc,” 
seems to have been gladly caught up by Mr. Caird, as directly 
relevant to Hume and inversely to Kant: it constitutes, as we 
may indeed say, the “ brief”’ of his whole relative industry. 

Ueberweg, carefulest and loyalest, perhaps, of all Kant’s stu- 
dents, hardly sees the need of the schematism at all, inasmuch as 
the action of pure sense upon special sense seems itself already 
sufficient preparation of the latter towards the categories (@rund- 
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riss, third edition, III., 193). It is here, too, where he remarks 
that, if a schematism at all be necessary, then space seems to be 
in capacity and under obligation to yield such on precisely the 
same grounds as time. It is quite coherent, then, that Ueberweg 
regards the schemata as no more than determinations of time. It 
is the same with Schwegler. He, too (Handb., 222), finds “ qual- 
ity of time” to be source of the schemata. In the categories of 
relation, however, he brings things too into reference. In fact, 
with all of them the truth is probably this. They all regard time 
alone as the schema, but may stray right in reporting. 

Now, Kant himself, as we indicated at starting, did undoubted- 
ly begin work with no other idea. The schematism at first, or 
from the first, and for long, was, professedly, a system of forms 
due to the amalgamation of pure intellect with pure sense (of 
categories on the one hand, with time on the other). Incident- 
al admissions of as much repeatedly occur. He bases all, in his 
preface to the K. of P. R., tor example (II., 674), on “ space, time, 
and the elementary notions of the understanding;” or he ex- 
pressly tells us (XI., 135), that “the categories, to have an object, 
require a pure perception, and time and space are that.” Such, 
we may say, is the very show of the general face, indeed. In the 
schematism itself, namely, the reference to time is perpetual, is 
express; and if things themselves are also somewhat confusingly 
(say) mentioned, that may be only Kant’s vague, loose way; and 
they were better perhaps lett out—the rather, indeed, that he him- 
self almost seems to advise as much. In substance, for example, 
his very argument, his very reason for the empirical substrate is 
this. ‘Time runs itself not off, but things in time run them- 
selves off: to time, then, which is itself unchangeable, there corre- 
sponds what is unchangeable in existence, ¢. ¢., substance.” One 
is apt to find such statement enough, and to reject accordingly 
any traffic with a substrate as superfluous. Time itself suffices— 
time itself in relation of whole to its vicissitude of parts: it is un- 
necessary to taint our elements by any empirical reference at all. 
Then time alone is spoken of in modality, time alone is enough 
for quantity ; and, even in quality, the mere generale of filling in 
time cannot be regarded as more than time. 

But we have to see that all this is, as has been already inti- 
mated, probably otherwise in Kant—zn the end. 
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Kant, though not a stylist (and he is not, simply, the worse for 
that), is, when there is a plain story before him (as in the Prac- 
tical Kritik, the Anthropologie, the latter half of the great Kritik 
and much else), always such plain, sensible writer as one likes to 
meet. That is, it is all very well, when one’s brain is idle, to read 
humming words, as in a Henry Thomas Buckle; but, on the 
whole, one reads with undisturbed satisfaction only the men who 
speak ; one is apt to look back, indeed, on the humming of the 
others as only a hum. Rosenkranz is a stylist himself—speaks 
always in the happiest, living, new metaphors; and he has this 
in his Metaphysik (p. 395): “We say, for example, that Kant 
writes a naive reality of style (einen sachlich naiven Styl), Fichte 
a rhetorically imposing style. They both proceed logically. In 
divisions, definitions, reasoned conclusions, in endeavor to be clear, 
neither of them fails. But Kant shows as a man who, before all 
things, will come to a clear understanding with himself, and, this 
accomplished, gives himself the greatest pains to be intelligible to 
his reader.” Now, this is the general truth of Kant’s writing; he 
is no hummer, as (in his Zssays) even Hume largely is (Rosen- 
kranz talks too of Hume’s “rather redselige” Zssays), but he 
always sees something, and what he sees he would say. De Quin- 
cey laughs at Kant’s style, and compares his sentences to an 
ancient stage-coach with its endless boots, boxes, pockets, and 
other receptacles, but in definite result De Quincey is himself 
(though with splendid natural endowment) only a stylist, and is 
not to be trusted. The center of Kant’s system, however, is his 
answer to Hume; and that is his discussion of time, space, and the 
categories, or as I call it, his theory of perception. Now, that is 
not the plain, sensible story, of a plain, sensible man, who has only 
a plain, sensible fact before him. On the contrary, as a whole, 
it is entangled, contradictory, and perplexed, almost to despair. 
Kant does, indeed, endeavor to make himself ‘ deutlich (intelligi- 
ble)” to his reader in it: that, indeed, he endeavors over much, 
and never seeins anywhere to trust his own success, or allow him- 
self anywhere to come to any end. And the reason really is that, 
in that business, he has not come “ aw/f’s Reine (to a clear under- 
standing) ” with himself. The Prolegomena, to be sure, are there 
in its support; but the final explanations that come forward from 
these, though deciding for a clearer and more settled theory, only 
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deepen our sense of irreclaimable vice in the earlier statement. 
Passing over that the whole business starts from an entirely false 
and inadmissible premiss—that, namely, of presupposing: 1. That 
we know only our own states of sensation in a time and space 
which are merely mirages within ourselves (whereas we perceive 
actual independent external things, in an actual independent: 
external space, and in an actual independent external time); 2.. 
That that knowledge, consequently, is (so far) only contingent 
(whereas it brings with it its own intelligible principles of neces- 
sity); and, 3. That, in further consequence (as having regard to 
said contingency), principles of necessity must lie in each subject, 
to be added, by each from within, to the contingent sensations as 
they present themselves within, and that thus only is there a ruled 
and regulated context of objective experience realized (whereas 
such ruled and regulated context of objective experience is, so to 
speak, not artificially, but naturally realized, and in this way, that 
a perfectly real and rational external universe is presented to a 
perfectly real and rational subject, capable, consequently, of sim- 
ply perceiving what is simply presented)—passing over, I say, 
this wholly false and inadmissible premiss, or these wholly false 
and inadmissible premises (though, surely, as much as that will be 
‘enough for the most of us), the artificial construction itself, with 
its categories, schemata, and what not, is but one long jumble of, 
as it were, successive b¢ds of explanation that only end in an im- 
broglio of contradiction, helpless and hopeless. 

As regards the schematism, now, in particular—and the sche- 
matism, instead of being superfluous, is precisely the indispensa- 
ble and necessary work (the putting together, namely, of the 
whole system of internal necessity, and the explaining, as well, of 
how this system acts in reception of the actual affections of special 
sense)—I think it requires but due attention to discover that, as 
has been intimated, Kant, in the course of it, found himself com- 
pelled to change front more than once, and that his position in 
the end was very different from what it was in the beginning. 
And it is, perhaps, precisely what concerns time that will best 
demonstrate this. It is very tempting to be perfunctory here, as 
seemed the case with those expounders of Kant, or, as we have 
also suggested, to see in Kant himself hints towards his own 
purer and more consistent restriction to the a priort materials 
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alone; but, neither in the one way nor the other, have we the 
truth so. The truth varies with Kant himself; as said, it was not 
with him in the beginning as it was in the end. 

One cannot help thinking, namely, we say, that, in the first 
instance, Kant intended pure perception and the categories to be 
alone adequate to the schemata, and that into these schemata, 
then, the affections of special sense should at once enter. Both, 
as one saw, were pure or @ prior? ; and both lay together in the 
mind. But, though both, as a priori, lay thus together in the 
mind, the one was a form of intellect, and the other was still a 
form of sense. It should be the action between these two forms, 
then—the action of the a prior of intellect upon the a priori of 
sense—that should give rise to all the necessary chequers for the 
reception of special, or a posteriori sense. In point of fact, how- 
ever, at least as I believe, Kant found himself, after a variety of 
changes, whose traces he did not always efface, compelled in the 
end to have recourse, for construction of his schema, to what we 
have named empirical instruction. In order that his machinery 
might act, that is, he was obliged to postulate certain general 
rules, forms, or types of actual empirical fact, which were the 
schemata, and alone were the schemata he pretended to construct 
out of the wnities of the categories and the manies of time. But 
in that way he simply presupposed all that he made believe to 
deduce. That is, it was precisely these sense-schemata con- 
tained the whole problem, and these he assumed. That is to say, 
his whole machinery of time, space, and the categories, event- 
ually, took wings to itself and rose into the air—with dust 
enough ! 

What isaschema? Evidently, in Kant’s mind, it is a rule of 
synthesis (construction) to a whole class or kind of images (pic- 
tures). It is not an image; it is a general type for an indefinite 
variety of individual images. In that sense, it is a surrogate, a 
substitute; it is a representative of others. To Kant’s first inten- 
tion, further, it is a species, an effigies, a figura (but quite gen- 
eral), in the @ priori sensuous element, of its companion a priort 
intellectual element. The mere ratio of the one (the intellectual) 
struck into a bodily shape (still indefinite enough) in the other 
(the sensuous); it is, as it were, the reflection of the lamp above in 
the stream below. These words of Reinhold, one of Kant’s most 
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literal students ( Versuch einer neuen Theorie, etc., p. 466)—“ The 
categories figured in their precise relation to (or in their precise 
connection with) the universal Form of the perceptions (bare 
time) are called schemata”—surely only echo Kant’s primary 
intention here. This primary intention was, one cannot help 
thinking, this, to prove that the intellectual relation named cate- 
gory becomes, on its entering the element of time, projected, not 
indeed into an image (picture) of itself, but into a schema, a rule 
of synthesis (construction), towards a whole class of images, even 
as the notion triangle is not and cannot be a one image, but is 
only such schema, such rule of synthesis, towards quite an indefi- 
nite number of images, acute-angled, obtuse-angled, right-angled, 
scalene, etc. Hegel’s expression that we have seen already, 
though apparently for another purpose and in connection with 
other views, comes up to this. He says, “substance becomes in 
the schema a permanent substrate in time; ¢.¢. it is put into 
unity with time.” That is as much as to say, the star substance, 
fallen into reflection in the sea, time, becomes aschema. And just 
this Kant himself seems to mean by such words as these (129): 
“ Numerus est quantitas phenomenon, sensatio realitas pheno- 
menon, constans et perdurabile rerum substantia phenomenon,” 
etc. These imply, evidently, what relates to appearance, to show. 
Quantity, reflected into time, becomes the phenomenon of its 
own self, 2. ¢., the temporal show, type, or schema of its own self. 
So of sensation, substance, and the rest. 

This, as we have seen some reason to believe, is the universal 
understanding, and this, as we have now also some reason to sus- 
pect, is, probably, Kant’s own first understanding of the term 
sckema. My theory, further, however, is that Kant found this 
insufficient—that he found it impossible, so to speak, completely 
to realize any category (unless quantity) out of pure perception 
(time and space) alone. For quality, he found himself compelled 
to take for granted (as a priori) the universal of the empirical 
function, the universal of the empirical faculty (sensation) itself, 
what we may call the generalé of the actual empirical filling of 
time. And so far (as more than once said) we experience no 
check, What he is compelled to assume at last. for the categories 
of relation, however, is something quite beyond time, or even any 
allowable universal of function—rules, that is, of such empirical 
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constitution or processes of things themselves in time, as it were 
only possible to know from the things themselves, empirically, 
that is, or a posteriort. To assume these rules, then, as a priori 
was simply to assume the entire case, and leave nothing to be 
explained. 

As likely to prove satisfactory to the reader, in illustration of 
what has been said, I shall now make a few extracts from the K. 
of P. R. (pretty well in the order in which in the schematism they 
come to hand); and I do not think any one, who understands the 
first two pages of § 24 of the Deduction, will fail to understand 
what they amount to. These two pages (II., 745) suggest, pretty 
well completely, Kant’s new scheme of perception: the nature and 
order of the various syntheses as regards self-consciousness, im- 
agination, and the categories can hardly be missed there. Maulti- 
ples of pure intellect (which are at the same time unities), multi- 
ples of pure sense, multiples of special sense (as I catalogue them) 
are all capable of being realized from these two pages, and in their 
order, as well as in the mode in which, by imagination, they are 
reduced into a single objective consciousness in pure apperception 
(which is the pure ego, the pure self-consciousness). The very 
first words of the schematism are these :— 


“Tn all subsumptions of an object under a notion, the perception of the 
former must be homogeneous with the latter; that is, the notion must contain 
what is perceived in the object to be subsumed under it; for that is just what 
the expression means: an object is contained under a notion.” P. 122. 


Now, if we take this rule of Kant’s own, and apply it to the 
schematism as standard in estimation of his own acts, we shall 
readily realize results which have been already named. That is, 
we shall find that we are disposed to accept the requisite of homo- 
geneity (but with grades) for some categories, but to deny it for 
others. 


“ Now, it is clear that we must have a third something which, being homo- 
geneous on one side with the category, and on the other with the sensible im- 
pression, shall render possible the adhibition of the former to the latter. This 
mediating element must be pure (free from anything empirical), and yet on the 
one side intellectual and on the other sensible: any such is the transcendental 
schema. 

“The notion of understanding (category) contains pure synthetic unity of a 
many in general. Time, as the formal condition of the many of inner sense, 
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consequently of the connection of all consciousness, contains a many (multiple, 
manifold, complex) a priori in pure perception. Now, a transcendental deter- 
mination of time is homogeneous with the category (which functions unity to 
it), so far as it is universal and rests on a rulea priori. On the other side, 
again, it is homogeneous with the sensible impression, so far as time is con- 
tained or implied in every empirical perception of a many of sense. Hence 
an application of the category to impressions of sense will be possible by means 
of the transcendental determination of time, which, as the schema of the notion 
of understanding (category), mediates the subsumption of the impressions of 
sense under the category.” P. 123. 

“We shall call this formal and pure condition of sense to which the function 
of the category is addressed (restricted) the schema of this category, and the 
action of understanding on or with these schemata the schematism of pure 
understanding. The schema in itself is always only a product of imagination; 
but a schema is to be distinguished from an image (picture), for the synthesis 
of imagination aims at no individual perception, but only at a certain unity as 
in determination of sense. IfI set down five points the one after the other 
thus... . ., these points will be an image of the number five. On the other 
hand, should I think of a number in general, which is neither five nor a hun- 
dred nor any number, but may be five or a hundred or any number, then this 
thinking, this thought which I so have, is rather the conception of a method to 
bring a many, in accord with a certain notion, into an image, than an image 
itself. This conception, now, of a general process of imagination to procure a 
notion its image, I call the schema to this notion.” P. 124, seq. 


So far, there cannot be a doubt but that we are ordered to re- 
gard the schema as a result wholly a prior, of categories as much 
a priori, and of time alone no less a prior. As such middle form 
of pure sense—intellect—it mediates special sense, so to speak, into 
eclipse in apperception. As for the word restringirt (restricted 
as above) there is nothing special, or new, or that calls for expla- 
nation in the restriction it implies. I suppose most people easily 
apprehend that “‘ without objects notions are void,” and all the 
more easily when these words concern Kant’s notions and Kant’s 
objects, in which regard, as we all know from the first, if the 
former without the latter are empty, the latter, for their part again, 
without the former are blind.’ 


1 The allusion here is to Kant’s “restringiren,” and, of course, it is easy to un- 
derstand that, if anything acts under conditions, it is so far restricted. Over this simple 
conception, however, Mr. Cuird, as usual, contrives to stumble. Z'ranselementation is 
the result, with its strangely muffled voice, apparently from the midst of a somnambu- 
listic dream. Translations of Kant, I fear, have much to answer for? ‘Successive 
synthesis of productive imagination ” is to Kant the agent of perception, the agent of 
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So far, then, to repeat, we may hold ourselves safe to affirm 
there is not a thought in Kant’s mind of aught but pure intellect 
and pure sense; any trace of empirical ingredient or quasi-em- 
pirical ingredient does not appear ; for, 1 suppose, no one will ask us 
to see in the terms “ determination of time ” or “formal condition 
of sense” ary grasping forward to what we have called the em- 
pirical instruction of certain empirical universalia or generalia, 
which, though empirical, should, as universals, be capable of being 
allowably named a priori. A schema is certainly a recipe or rule 
of a priori synthesis; and it is difficult to see any room in it even 
for empirical suggestion. It is a “ pure synthesis,” “ under a cate-. 
gory,” “‘ produced by imagination;” it “‘ concerns” at the same 
time “ the determination of inner sense according to conditions of 
its form (time),” ete. These words occur p. 126, and they cer- 
tainly justify Reinhold fer attributing the schema to the bestemmte 
Beziehung of the categories on “ die blosse Zeit” (the specitic action 
of the categories on bare time, for Beztehung means more than mere 
reference or relation ; it has the active sense in it of acting on, or 
of drawing into connection with: So and so “hat die Universitit 
bezogen”). 

On page 127, we have the schemata of relation. That of 
substance is “the persistence of reality in time,” ‘“ the conception 
of reality as a substrate in empirical time generally, which re- 
mains unchanged while all else changes.” The schema of cause is 
“ the realé, which being, something else always ensues ;” it “ consists 
in the succession of a many, so tar as said succession has been sub- 


knowledge (II., 105-115). So far it cannot be called restrictive. Restriction, in fact, 
is not due to it in its function, but to the conditions (of sense and understanding) 
which it must obey. (Kant occasionally uses the word when, properly, it is wnder- 
standing he means.) Erdmann tells us (Grundr., I1., 422) that Fichte rightly con- 
ceived ‘“‘ imagination ” us understood by Kant to be simply “the action proper of the 
ego.” That is to the same effect as I have just said. Imagination to Kant, in fact, 
is, as medium of reception for the contributions of sense on the one hand, and the 
contributions of understanding on the other, so alsu the vehicle of mediation between 
both (p. 112), Mr. Caird, for his part again, looks (p. 439) rather apprehensively at im- 
agination as “ that power of dealing freely, or even arbitrarily, with the data of experi- 
ence, which is the distinguishing gift of imaginative natures,” and he solemnly warns 
us, as though from behind the veil of the very temple of Kant, to “‘ remember the dan- 
ger that accompanies this gift!” If this is interpretation of Kant, surely, also, it is 
‘most exquisite fooling.” 
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jected toarule.” The schema of reciprocity is “the being at the 
same time of the determinations of substances in each other’s re- 
gard mutually, according to a general rule.” And, in all of them, 
we find ourselves at once transported into the realm of Empirie. 
In the case of substance words follow, indeed, that would, as already 
indicated, make time itself the substrate; but in causality and re- 
ciprocity the empirical element is literal and bare. No modus of 
time whatever is A B where B is out of A; and no modus of time 
whatever is A B C D which may be as well DCB A, etc. The 
empirical A B is the entire problem ; and no traffic of imagination, 
through categories, with time alone will ever even find it. Nay, 
no traffic of imagination with time alone will ever find there any 
dimmest picture (image) of the very notion, said notion, that is, 
being even granted. Nevertheless, though time as time has not 
the smallest influence on such facts, the schemata are (p. 128) still 
called determinations of time: they refer to “ t2me-range, time-con- 
tent, time-order, and time-implex.” They are still said to (p. 129) 
“realize the categories.” Much later, indeed, in his letter to 
Tieftrunk (XI., 185) we find Kant saying, as we have seen already, 
that the “‘ categories,” “to have an object,” must get “an @ priori 
perception,” “‘ and that time and space are.” Now, not only is it 
impossible to find in time itself as time any perception of cause 
and effect, but Kant himself again and again, and very strongly, 
asserts the same thing (e. g., 778). No; if these words (XI., 186) 
shadow out the one general process, “the thought-forms (cate- 
gories) can have sense-forms (schemata) put under them to give 
them sense and meaning,” then it must be said that for the cate- 
gories of relation, at least, no such sense-forms are required, or, as 
Kant actually names, can be found in time itself. 

But I shall now quote some of those passages which seem 
decidedly to involve the empirical reference : 

“Even space and time would be without sense and meaning were there 
necessary application not shown in regard of empirical objects.” P. 187. 

‘“‘ Change affects not time itself, but only things in time, just as contempora- 
neousness is not a determination of time itself, for time’s parts are not at the 
same time, but after one another. 

“ Through permanence of substrate only does existence in successive parts of 
time get a magnitude, which we call duration. For, in the mere succession, 


existence is always going and coming, and has never the smallest magnitude.” 
P. 157. 


XIV—18 
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“The postulate of the possibility of things demands, therefore, that any 
notion of these agree with the formal conditions of an experience in general. 
This latter, namely, the objective form of experience in general, involves all 
synthesis which is required for the perception of objects. A notion, such as 
implies a synthesis, is to be reckoned void and to refer itself to no object, unless 
its synthesis belongs to experience, either as borrowed from it (and then it is 
an empirical notion), or else as such that experience in general (the form of 
one) rests on it as a condition @ priori (and then it is a pure notion, which per- 
tains to experience, nevertheless, because its object can only be found there). 
For, where will you get the character of the possibility of an object which has 
been thought by means of a synthetic @ priori notion, unless in the synthesis. 
which constitutes the form of the empirical cognition of objects?” P. 184. 


And here I will parenthetically remark this. It is always to 
be understood that, by an experience in general, or an experience 
at all, we are not to think of an absolute experience, an experience 
as such. Passing over that such an idea is absolutely remote from 
Kant, we may say that Kant cannot mean that, for his own pre- 
suppositions forbid. His presuppositions, namely, are such that 
they are quite compatible with a plurality of experiences. In 
point of fact, Kant actually names two experiences: one (*‘ intuitus 
derwwativus”), such as ours, confined to phenomena of sense ; and 
another (“<intuitus originarius”), such as that of the Supreme 
Being, addressed to noumena of intellect. It is the presupposed 
necessary restriction, then, of owr experience that similarly restricts 
his notion of what he calls the possibility of an experience in 
general. That presupposed necessary restriction is this, that we 
know only, and can know only, our own subjective affections 
within, any reference to things in themselves without, which 
might cause these affections (sensations), being effectually pre- 
scinded and precluded even by themselves. Kant’s possibility of 
experience means, then, always the possibility of this seeming ob- 
jective external experience of ours, on or with such never-doubted 
necessary presupposition. Evidently, sensations, the whole matter 
of experience, being only within, the very time and space in which 
they are disposed must also be within, and the appearance of per- 
ceptive objects in a context of necessary relation, which they then 
assume, must also be due to principles within, the primary prin- 
ciples of self-consciousness, namely, which we call categories. But 
what is so alluded to as a priort (all elements but that of sensa- 
tion), must, as opposed to this matter of sensation, be evidently 
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JSorm, or a system of'forms. This system of forms, now, would 
be the formal conditions a prior of the possibility of such an 
experience as ours. That now is, on the whole, all that Kant 
means by his phrase the possibility of experience. The only 
question that interposes is this: Does not Kant find himself 
obliged to extend his purview of a priori principles beyond those 
just named (categories and time), which are undeniably (on his 
theory, that is) wholly @ priorz, to others which are only quasi 
a priori? This question (as indicated) we are disposed, notwith- 
standing the expounders of Kant, notwithstanding so much in 
Kant himself, to answer in the affirmative. We hold, in short, 
that Kant’s schemata are not productions of a simple amalgama- 
tion of the pure forms of sense (space and time) with the pure 
forms of the intellect (categories), as is generally believed, but are 
largely indebted to a pre-sumption of experience—an arbitrary 
assumption of certain principles as @ priori which are only ew post 
Facto results of empirical generalization—so to speak, a cognition 
called prae which is in effect and possibility only a cognition post. 
And this we believe even the immediately preceding quotation to 
imply, but we shall now follow it up by others which (with those 
that forego) will probably set the matter at rest : 


‘¢ And now we shall show the extensive use and influence of this postulate 
of possibility. Should I conceive a thing that persists unchanged, in such man- 
ner that all tliat changes attaches merely to its temporary states, I could never 
know, from such mere notion, that such a thing were itself possible. Or I 
conceive something such that, on its being, something else infallibly always 
follows. This conception itself, of course, may be thought without contradic- 
tion. But whether such peculiarity (causation, namely) is to be met with in 
any possible thing cannot be thereby judged. Lastly, I can conceive several 
things (substances) such that the state of the one involves a consequence in the 
state of the other, and vice versa ; but whether such relation can attach to any 
actual things, can, from these conceptions (which comprise a mere arbitrary 
synthesis) not at all be gathered. Only by this, then, that these conceptions 
a priori express the relations of the perceptions in all cases of experience, do 
we attain to the knowledge of their objective reality, that is, of their trans- 
cendental truth, and that, too, certainly in independence of experience, but 
not, nevertheless, in independence of all reference to the form of an experience 
in general, and to the synthetic unity in which alone objects are capable of 
being empirically cognized.” P. 185 seq. 

“ As regards reality, it is of itself evident that, without calling in the aid of 
experience, we cannot possibly think any such in conereto ; for reality refers 
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only to sensation as matter of experience and not to’ the form of relation, with 
which latter, of course, we might constructively play.” P. 187. 

“‘ And so the possibility of continuous magnitudes, nay, of magnitudes at all, 
is, because the notions they imply are synthetic notions, never evident from the 
notions themselves, but only from these notions when they are considered as 
formal conditions of the determination of objects in experience at all; and 
where should we seek for objects which should correspond to notions, if not 
in experience, by which alone are objects given ?-—albeit that we are certainly 
quite well able to discover and characterize the possibility of things, without 
just premising experience itself, by merely referring to the formal conditions 
under which generally objects are determined in experience; where, conse- 
quently, the reference is completely @ priori, though only in respect of expe- 
rience, and within its limits.” P. 187 seq. 

‘We may get to know the existence of a certain thing, even before percep- 
tion of it, and so comparatively a priori, if only it cohere with certain percep- 
tions according to the principles of their empirical connection.” P. 188. 

“The object of a notion cannot otherwise be yiven than in perception ; and, 
although a pure perception is still possible a priori, even before the object, yet 
this same pure perception can get its object (consequently objective validity) 
only through the empirical perception of which it (the pure) is the mere form. 

“ Although all these principles, and the conception of the ebject with which 
mathematical science is occupied, are generated in the mind completely @ pri- 
ori, they would still mean nothing at all, were we not always able to exhibit 
their meaning by example of empirical objects.” P. 199. . 

“ That this is the case with all the categories, and the principles derived from 
them, is clear from this, that we cannot even define a single one of them 
without at once stooping to conditions of sense.” P. 200. 

“The categories can have definite meaning only by means of the general con- 
ditions of sense. 

“The categories require, in addition to the pure notion of understanding, 
determinations of their application to sense in general (schemata).” P. 2038. 

“Should this condition (schema) fai], then ail subsumption vanishes.” P. 
205. 

“ But it is still more remarkable that, in order to understand the possibility 
of things as in agreement with the categories, and demonstrate, consequently, 
the objective validity of the latter, we stand in need, not of mere perceptions, 
but always even of external perceptions. . . . In order, as correspondent to 
the notion substance, to bring forward something permanent in perception (and 
thereby exhibit the objective reality of said notion), we require a perception 
in space (matter). . . . In order to exhibit change, as that perception which 
corresponds to causality, we must, by way of example, point to motion as 
change in space. . . . How it is possible that, in consequence of a given state, 
another state of the same thing, and opposed to the former, tollows, not only no 
reason can make comprehensible to itself without example, but no reason can, 
even without an actual perception, make intelligible to itself... . Lastly, the 
category of reciprocity, so far as regards its possibility, is utterly incompre- 
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hensible by mere reason ; it is impossible to conceive the objective reality of 
this notion without a perception, and that, too, of something external in space.” 
778 sq. 

These passages (with the many others they may suggest) will 
make plain what I mean by empirical instruction on Kant’s part. 
Kant, undoubtedly, had it in mind at last that there was a neces- 
sity to refer to actual outer experience for the very possibility of 
such notions as substance, cause, reciprocity—nay, that there was 
a necessity to refer to an experience that can only be subsequent, 
even in the case of quantity and quality—this, at the very moment 
that he named every such reference a priort. In fact, I should 
say that, finally, the relative state of Kant’s mind on all the cate- 
gories might if it had been fairly explicit to its own self, have 
been put pretty well thus: 

Preliminarily, modality is to be eliminated from consideration 
here. Objectively, it has no contents but those of the other three 
categorical classes. It is but a result of reflection on these in 
regard of one another as they bear on the relation of evidence to 
the mind: they are, in fact, in that relation, the exhaustive three 
grades. Possibility relates to formal conditions (pure perception 
—quantity) ; actuality relates to the material conditions (sensation 
—dquality); and necessity relates to conditions of connection in 
products of the others (relation). But, modality eliminated, the 
other three remain. 

Quantity, singularly pure, seems to require no schema for which 
time and space alone were not enough. Nevertheless, there is 
reference even so—to thiags in sense-form (dimensions). 

Quality shows an empirical element at once. It involves refer- 
ence to sensation, to the filling of time as mere filling, or, as we 
may otherwise express it, to the universal of the mere function, 
the universal of the bare faculty itself. This, then, involves an 
advance in depth empirically. As we had the generalé of sense- 
Sorm before, so now we have the generalé of sense-matter. 

Relation points to a degree of empiricism that is deeper still. 
Now it is that the empirical instruction definitely comes in, and 
would add to the generalé of empirical function or faculty certain 
generalia of the actual interconnection of things—generalia, at the 
same time, which are utterly impossible to be even conceived by 
us till actual experience has extended them to us. 
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The three empirical references, then, still postulated by Kant, 
though not quite consciously, perhaps, are respectively a generalé 
of empirical form, a generalé of empirical matter, and a generalé 
of empirical connection. Of course, form, matter, and connection, 
as such, were perfectly present to him: what we presume to add 
in each case is the reference to an empirical generale. 

In short, I am disposed on the whole to believe that no one 
now can have any doubt on the matter. What I call, relatively, 
an assumption of empirical instruction on Kant’s part must be 
granted. Nor less is it a necessity to be granted that this instruc- 
tion—make it as general as you please—ever so general, never so 
general—will still remain empirical always and never @ priorv. 
In a word, there is not one single schema whose origin is not 
@ posteriori, and nothing more nor less than @ posteriori. All of 
them, in short, are due at Jast to empirical instruction—in grades. 
This is the ultimate and definitive truth here, and we shall now, 
in conclusion on this head, illustrate and confirm it by applying 
the principles we have won, in test of that one category which, 
in itself the most important of them all, is also the soul and center 
of the entire construction, the fons et origo of the whole huge 
industry. That is, in the light of these principles, we shall review 
the fact, 1. Negatively, that time alone is not possibly a schema 
for causality; 2. Affirmatively, that this schema postulates a cer- 
tain empirical rule; and, 3. That this rule cannot coherently be 
granted. 

1. For we must begin so. In order to attain to a complete dis- 
cussion we must start with what, even as from Kant, is the uni- 
versally accredited position. And that is that, for production of 
a schema to causality, time, or a determination of time, is, in some 
way, to be subsumed (as representative type of what many or mul- 
tiple of things is called cause and effect) under a correspondent 
category. It is but natural, then, that, in obedience to Kant’s 
own prescript, we should seek in time itself for that determination 
which were, in the case in hand, the “third something—homoge- 
neous on the one side with the category” (here antecedent and 
consequent), “and on the other side with the sensible impression ” 
(here any empirical example of cause and effect). Any such 
“third,” however, as type, whether on the one hand of antecedent 
and consequent, or on the other of cause and effect, is not to be 
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found in the plurality of time, arrange it as you may, or regard it 
from what point of view you may. The tick, tick, tick of a clock 
is the accurate representative of the single succession (plurality) of 
time: a flux of units in which certainly there is no return, but in 
which, at the same time, all of the units are only, so to speak, 
bodily after one another, and never bodily through one another. 
Now, the blot on this paper is not only bodily after the drop of 
ink on my pen, but, actually and in very truth, bodily through it. 
Empty time, then, evidently contains no type of such peculiar suc- 
cession as that of cause and effect. It is sufficiently tempting, how- 
ever, to turn here to that necessity in the succession of time where- 
by access (say) from a first moment of time toa third moment of 
time is possible only through the intervening second. The A B 
of causality is irreversible, one thinks; but so is the A B of time. 
The consideration here indeed_ proves a snare into which it is but 
too easy to fall. Nevertheless, it is as inapplicable, inapposite, and 
out of place, as anything called drozrov in Plato. 

It requires indeed but a single reflection to demonstrate this. 
If, namely, it is the necessity of the A B of time that causes the 
necessity of the A B of causality—that is, if the causal A B is irre- 
versible because the A B of time itself is irreversible—then plainly 
such a succession as a reversible one at all were a downright im- 
possibility ; casuality, contingency would cease, an important falla- 
cy fail, post hoc disappear, and an omnipotent propter hoc alone 
reign. Nay, in that event it is quite uncertain that a single other 
of even Kant’s own categories would be left. The succession of 
quantity must be taken in time, the succession of quality must be 
taken in time, the succession of substance and accident must be 
taken in time, the succession of reciprocity must be taken in time, 
why, even all the successions of modality must be taken in time: 
must we, then, say, as the A B of time is irreversible, so every 
A B of things is similarly irreversible, and all the above succes- 
sions are but examples of the succession of cause and effect ( prop- 
ter hoc)? This has been said; but I fancy the sayer of it will 
remain as single as the Herostratus that burned the Ephesian 
Temple of Diana, and because, it may be, of no dissimilar feat.’ 


1 More than two thousand years ago Aristotle told us, again and again, all about both 
the propter and the post. At 1065a, for example, we hear of the wniversal, the general, 
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But we have to see that there are expressions of Kant’s which 
seem to assert not only that there is a determination of time cor- 
respondent to cause and effect, but even that the necessity between 
the successive units of times enters into and forms part of the ne- 
cessity that exists between the units constitutive of causality. In 
discussing causality, for example, he says this: “ As, now, it is a 
necessary law of our sensibility, consequently a formal condition 
of all perceptions, that the preceding necessarily determines the 
succeeding time (seeing that I cannot reach the latter otherwise 
than through the former); so it is also an indispensable law of the 
empirical apprehension of series in time, that the phenomena of 
the past determine all the existences in the future, and that these 
latter, as events, do not take place unless so far as those former 
determine for them their existence in time, that is, establish it 
according to a rule.” What I translate there “all existences” 
occurs in WW., II., 169, and is evidently a misprint. Jenes 
Daseyn, that is, onght to be Jedes Daseyn, as is proved by said 
Daseyn being immediately referred to as diese Begebenheiten. 
Another passage similar to the above is to be found at page 165: 


and the cesual. Nay, Aristotle actually takes the pains there to prove by demonstra- 
tion that the “ Post” cannot be the “ Propter.”” Erdmann significantly intimates also (II., 
409) that “ without succession causality is not thinkable.” Very curiously, Mr. Cuird’s 
whole work is simply to invert this, and say, ‘‘ Without causality succession is unthink- 
able.” That, in fact, shall be Kant’s reply to Hume; or that, in a word, shall be the 
entire outcome of Kant’s enormous labor! And yet justice must be done Mr. Caird too. 
It is really true that without causality succession is unthinkable; things, that is, being 
thought of, and not mere time itself. Succession in things is a change in things, and 
there is no change without a cause. And our results now are certainly sufficiently re- 
markable. Hume asks, Why do we say there is no change without a cause? and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Caird, Kant answers, We do say there is no change without a cause! It would 
be a strange contradiction to Mr. Caird’s single strong proposition—would it not—to 
assert that, in ultimate instance, to Kant’s mind, no succession involved causality, or 
that, in ultimate instance, no succession could, in consistency, involve to Kant’s mind 
causality ? And yet that would be true too. Ice follows frost, heat the sun, water gravity, 
a ship the current, etc., etc. Now, all these things were to Kant, just as they were to 
Hume, not relations of ideas, but matters of fact, and, consequently, contingent—that is, 
causeless ! Cause, or the necessity of the order in these contingent facts, was but a gov- 
ernment stamp he himself stuck upon them—a stamp burrowed from the analogy of his 
own mental function called antecedent and consequent. Thus, then, every succession was, 
in consistency for Kant, in its own self, necessarily causeless/ J say—again in consis. 
tency, or on his own principles—be could not even stick the stamp on, unless the facts 
themselves so ordered him. 
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“From the succeeding time-point there is no going back to the 
preceding one, though the former refers itself to some one that pre- 
cedes ; from a given time, again, the progression to the determi- 
nately following time is a necessary one.” 

Now, when we consider such words as these alone, it is suffi- 
ciently natural to think that they point to time itself as consti- 
tuting, in its own series, if not the whole schema of causality, then 
the most important element towards it. It is possible, however, 
that what seems to be said of time itself is in reality said only of 
things in time, and of such things, moreover, as are alone in place 
in a discussion (as here) under the second analogvy—events, namely. 
In point of fact, what is said in the last of the above extracts about 
the impossibility of going back from following to preceding time, 
is not said of time itself, but of something (actual event) in time. 
And as regards the other, however strongly it may seem to speak of 
time alone, it means, for all that, really nothing, and refers to noth- 
ing, but the things themselves that are in time. We may confident- 
ly decide, then, that, however peculiar Kant’s own words may be, 
there is no actual evidence that he ever expected to find his schema 
of causality in the succession of time itself. He says (II., 48), the 
notion of change does not count among the a prior? data of pure 
perception ; “ for time itself changes not, but only something that is 
in time.” Similar words (p. 157) are these: “ Wechsel affects not 
time itself, but only the Hrscheinungen in time.” Nay, he actually 
tells us that to be able to use the mere succession of time for any 
such schema, we should require another time in which to see time. 
“Would you attribute to time itself one event after another, you 
must think another time in which this succession were possible.” 
Here, plainly, it is understood that the time which is to be con- 
ceived as in time would only occupy the place of things in time. 
I add that quite unmistakable light in this reference is to be found 
on pages 148, 174, and 778. 

I have said elsewhere, that Schopenhauer seems to attribute to 
the succession of time itself some portion of the causal efficacy: 
one moment, he says, is “parent” of the other. It is certain 
that Mr. Caird adopts this view. ‘The different elements of 
the manifold of the events are determined in relation to each 
other in the same way as the different moments in time are 
determined in relation to each other; but it is obvious that the 
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moments of time are so determined in relation to each other 
that we can only put them into one order, ¢. ¢., that we can pro- 
ceed from the previous to the subsequent moment, but not vice 
versa.” It throws light here to perceive that Mr. Caird follows 
this up by like expression in regard to the succeeding analogy. 
“The same argument may be applied,” he says, “to coexistence 
in space, and the principle of reciprocity—the parts of space are 
necessarily represented as reciprocally determining each other,” 
etc. As of space then, so of objects in space. Nevertheless, as 
there is in reality no ground for assuming Kant to mix up the 
succession of time in his schema of causality, there is not even 
the appearance of a ground for mixing up the extension of space 
in his schema of reciprocity. The word /?awm occurs only twice, 
I think, in the relative exposition. Time, again, is repeated in 
every second line even there, and, so far as words go, might still 
be mistaken for an agent in the schema. Kant, however, only 
thinks of things, and neither of space nor yet time, as such. The 
agent on which he leans is only the “relation of influence.” 
What he has in view is merely a “dynamic reciprocity, without 
which even the local (communio spatii) could never be empiri- 
cally perceived: it is easy to be observed in our experiences, that 
only the continuous influences in all places of space can lead our 
sense from one object to another” (771,179). Influence of object 
on object, then, is here the thought; and, instead of saying, as of 
space so of objects, we ought to invert the phrase and say, as of 
objects so of space; the latter is even perceived only through the 
former. 

The conclusion, then, so far, is that time alone is not the 
schema; and it is no ubjection to this conclusion that this schema, 
whatever it be, must be im time. That is granted. The schema 
must appear in time, and must dispose itself according to the 
succession of time; but, even in obeying this succession, the rule 
of the schema is not that succession, and is not determined by 
that succession, but is something quite else. 

With regard to the second, or affirmative proposition, that an 
empirical reference is involved in the schema, that is not difficult 
to exhibit. “The schema of the cause and the causality of a 
thing in general is the rea/é, on which, whenever it is, something 
else always ensues. It consists therefore in the succession of the 
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multiple of parts in the object, in so far as that succession is sub- 
jected to a rule.” This passage, easily found (127) like the sub- 
sequent ones, is Kant’s own express definition of the schema in 
regard. We see that, so far as time is concerned, this schema is a 
succession ; but no influence of time goes further than that. All 
else concerns a realé ; and a fixed rule of the parts of that realé 
—a rule which is in time, but not prescribed by time. The 
very succession referred to is not that of time, but of the parts 
of the sensuous impression. The schema in question, Kant 
says, again (128), “is the relation of the sensuous perceptions, 
the one to the other, in all time (that is, according to a rule 
of time-determination).” That evidently.is to the same effect. 
Time is spoken of, but it is only the vehicle or medium zm which ; 
there is no hint whatever of time determining a rule: on the con- 
trary, it is the rule determines time. “ The universal proposition 
of the analogies of experience (152) is: all sense-presentations 
stand, as regards their existence, a@ priori under rules of the deter- 
mination of their relation, the one to the other, in one time.” 
And here we see that Kant by “all time” and “ one time” means 
quite the same thing—accordance with a “rule of time-determina- 
tion;” but there is no thought in either phrase of an all or whole 
of a “one all-embracing time.” The rule here, in effect, is a rule 
of relative existence in one and the same time; and one can at 
once realize the meaning by referring to either of the special cate- 
gories implied. In causality the rule is of the existence of a B 
necessarily due to the existence of an A in a time common to both; 
while in reciprocity, again, the rule is of an A B, in which there is 
a relation of transition at once from A to B and from B to A in 
the same time. Once more the question is only of things, though 
necessarily disposed in the extension of time. Were that exten- 
sion alone considered, the succession implied would be an indif- 
ferent one, and only in one direction; whereas the objective 
succession under view is not indifferent, and may be in two 
directions. ‘‘ Properly the schema is only the phenomenon or the 
sensible notion of an object in agreement with the category.” 
Evidently, then, that schema or sensible effigies must, as concerns 
relation, refer to connections of things, that is, to a certain fore- 
east of rules affecting objects in time; but not themselves (the 
rules) from time. I have already argued the point that in the 
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realization of the machinery of relation certain guast a priori 
conditions of all experience have been postulated; and not ob- 
scurely in Kant we may say the necessity of that empirical in- 
struction is emphatically enforced. In particular we may refer 
here to the section on noumena and phenomena as well as the 
general remark that follows the postulates. We draw into con- 
sideration now the third proposition that the postulated rule can- 
not coherently be granted. 

The schema of causality is “‘the realé on which, whenever it 
is, something else always ensues;” it is a “rule” which deter- 
mines succession in the parts of impression. Now, where are we 
to get this absolutely empirical rule which shall yet at the same 
time be absolutely non-empirical? Neither the matter nor the 
form (function) of pure perception will yield it. Time has simply 
succession ; it has no type of the necessary step from antecedent 
to consequent, of any thing out of another. Pure perception has 
really, for matter, nothing submitted to it but the pure side-by- 
side of space, and the pure after-one-another of time—units that 
are to one another simply as the books on the shelf, in the one 
cease, and the ticks of a clock in the other. In form, again, it has 
no universal of function that will typify a fixed order. Neither 
is there in sensation any succession but that of degrees in filling ; 
and such succession is also manifestly inadequate. Now, these 
faculties are the only faculties of sense, and, if we cannot get from 
them what empirical element is in request as guwasi a priord uni- 
versal, it is impossible to imagine where else we are to look for it. 
There is nothing left Kant now but (as we have seen) the bold 
postulate of a general empirical fact. And what is that but a 
simple assumption of the whole case, a simply presupposing and 
taking for granted of all that is to be proved or explained? ‘The 
realé, on which, whenever it is, something else always ensues, ac- 
cording to a universal rule.” It is quite evident that no a priori, 
either of time or space, either of pure perception or (so to say) 
pure sensation, is ever adequate to as much as that. And just as 
little is it possible to grant that any such peculiarly specific em- 
pirical fact can be allowably used as an a priort principle. Kant 
makes no concealment here; he is quite open in declaring (II., 
776, ILI., 75 seq.) that the categories of substance, causality, and 
reciprocity would be all vacuous and consequently null, were there 
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not in each case an actual “ perception ” to give it filling, function, 
and purpose. But such perception it is evidently impossible to 
grant. One thing out of another, one thing together with another: 
these are particular facts of particular perception, and they cannot 
be generalized into any @ priori universal whatever. Kant does 
not even generalize in such cases: he only asserts. To him there 
are, and there must be, such unzversalia allowable to postulate in 
experience ; for to him they are indispensable for the realization 
of his categories, at the same time that, to his own persuasion, he 
is immovably shut in, whether as regards sensation or time and 
space, to the interior of his own subject. 

Readers of Kant do not generally take home the full signifi- 
cance of such things. They are apt to regard them vaguely and 
mistily as things which Kant is to be understood to have proved. 
But that is not so. Kant does not mean us to suppose his theory 
of causality concluded in the schema, but only begun. And yet 
the empirical instruction necessary to the schema—the schema 
itself—is already the whole of causality. Kant is quite unable to 
get his categorical rule of necessity between antecedent and conse- 
quent into action, unless we grant him first of all an empirical rule 
of necessity between one thing and another; and it is precisely 
this latter rule which Hume, which everybody else agrees to hold 
up as the entire problem in dispute. When I ask you to explain 
why I believe the effect necessarily follows the cause, and you 
present me with the presupposition of a “ realé on which, whenever 
it is, something else always ensues,” you simply return me my 
own question. And as it is with causality, so it is with the rest. 

This, then, is the teaching of our illustrative application, namely, 
that neither time empty nor time filled can present an adequate 
schema tv causality; that what in Kant appears as in point of fact 
that schema is but the postulate of an empirical rule; and that 
that rule, while it at once assumes the whole problem it pretends 
to resolve, cannot, whether for that reason or its flagrantly em- 
pirical origin, be for a moment granted. The general conclusion 
on the question of the schemata as a whole (which is now termi- 
nated), we have expressed already. 


( The conclusion of this criticism follows in the October number.) 
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ATOMIC COLLISION AND NON-COLLISION; OR, THE 
CONSCIOUS AND THE UNCONSCIOUS STATES OF 
MATTER. A NEW THEORY OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


BY PAYTON SPENOE. 


Consciousness seems to stand abruptly apart from the world of 
matter and its phenomena. Not only has science failed to find 
a connecting link which shall bind into a continuous chain the 
phenomena of the conscious and the unconscious universe, but it 
has not yet conceived of any possible means by which the chain 
can be made continuous even in thought or imagination. Yet 
the philosophy of the day poses itself on the oneness of things; 
and the science of the day seeks rest in a verification of the philo- 
sophical conception of the continuity of the phenomena of matter 
and mind. Consciousness, by its seemingly wide and abrupt 
separation from matter and its modes, has ever been a standing 
obscuration of all our prophetic glimpses of this cosmical oneness, 
a mockery of all human efforts to trace the chain of unbroken 
continuity in the phenomena of nature, and a persistent, irreduci- 
ble, defiant assertion of the duality of the cosmos. Nevertheless, 
for reasons which will more fully appear as we proceed, we still 
believe in the oneness of things—we still believe that matter is 
the unitary constituent of the universe, and that states of con- 
sciousness and of unconsciousness are but other names for states 
of matter. 

In the evolution of the earth, there was, of course, a time when 
consciousness did not exist; and, however much we may endeavor 
to evade the difficulty of explaining its origin by pleading the 
gradations from inorganic to organic nature and thence to the 
animal, yet the fact is undeniable, that al] that part of nature 
which lies on one side of an indefinite period of time in the past 
must have been wholly unconscious, while, on this side of the 


line, there has been a continuous succession of consciousness; or, 


if we limit our vision to the present order of things, we find that 
everything below a certain undefined type of organic structure is 
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wholly unconscious, while everything above that type is conscious. 
Now, science does not explain how, in the order of evolution in 
the past, or in the order of reproduction and growth in the present, 
the unconscious becomes the conscious; moreover, no basic fact 
has been brought to light indicating an ultimate sameness between 
the unconscious and the conscious, and thus pointing to the possi- 
bility that the latter may be only a modification of the former. 

Thus far, therefore, consciousness has no scientific genesis. By 
the scientific genesis of consciousness we mean its established pro- 
cedure from something which existed before it, the nature of that 
something, and the method of that procedure. The difficulty of 
discovering its genesis is so great that men even of the highest 
scientific attainments and tendencies are tempted to fall back upon 
the theological explanation of the fact, and say that it has no 
genesis, but is a special creation. I shall not pretend to say 
whether science will ever admit a special creation. But I can 
safely say that science can never admit a special creation of any? 
thing so long as we can show that it had, or that it probably has, 
or that it possibly may have, a genesis. 

Science gives us no reason for the existence of consciousness. 
Yet consciousness exists, and has its historfeal beginnings, and 
must have had its paleontological beginning. If science cannot 
“\stify the existence of consciousness, I believe it is because its 

O%ssential nature has not been understood; and hence the term has 

“been limited to that phase of it which is associated with animal 
life, regardless of the necessary inference that its appearance in 
connection with the animal organization could have been possible 
only because of its préexistence in some other, disguised form, 
under the name of unconsciousness, in vegetable and in inorganic 
matter, in the same manner that light may be said to exist in the 
invisible rays of the solar spectrum. 

In the investigation of consciousness, we can make no assured 
progress until we shall have discovered a state—a state of some- 
thing—in the true sense of the term. On the other hand, when 
we shall have discovered a state—a state of anything, whether we 
call it a state of matter, or of spirit, or of neither, so long as it is 
a state in the true sense of the term—we have found the basic 
fact of consciousness, the fact which makes consciousness possible, 
the fact which links the miscalled unconscious to the conscious, 
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the fact which justities the existence of consciousness, becomes the 
key to its genesis and its modifications, and enables us to un- 
derstand the meaning of the unconscious in the true sense of that 
term. 

Let us, in thought, reduce matter to its simplest conceivable 
form—that of an atom. Now, so long as that atom of matter 
remains at rest, it is in what may be called a negative state. I do 
not mean that it is not in motion, and is, on that account, in a 
negative state; for, in the sense in which we use the word state, 
and in the sense in which we think it should always be used, 
neither motion nor rest, as such, is a state of matter. Motion and 
rest, as such, merely consist in a change and a non-change in the 
relative position of matter to matter, and are, therefore, phenom- 
ena of relation only, and have nothing to do with the state or 
states of the matter thus at rest or in motion. But, when I say 
that the atom of matter, when at rést, is in a negative state, I 
simply mean that nothing is happening to the matter itself, con- 
sidered apart from all other matter and from all its relations to 
other matter. If, on the other hand, we suppose the same atom 
of matter to be in motion, it is equally in a negative state, because 
the motion does not’ affect the matter of the atom in any way, but 
merely changes its relation to other matter. Therefore, whether 
the atom is at rest or in motion, it is equaliv in a negative state.; 
because nothing is happening to the matter which constitutes it.'s, 

If, now, we suppose two such atoms in the negative state (either 
both in motion, or one at rest and the other in motion) to meet 
each other, something happens to both of them at the moment of 
the collision. Of course, I do not mean that the motion of both 
is changed; but I mean that something happens to the matter 
itse’f which constitutes the atoms—something which is neither 
motion nor rest, but, nevertheless, something which is different 
from the nothing that was happening before the collision. This 
also is, strictly speaking, a state of matter, which, being the very 
opposite of what we have denominated the negative state, may be 
called the positive state. ‘ 

If I am asked, what is the physical nature of that something 
which happens to matter at the moment of atomic collision, I 
reply, that, not having as yet determined what matter, in itself, 
really is, I cannot now answer; nor is it necessary that such a 
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question should be answered at present, the obvious and important 
fact being, that matter is susceptible of two states, which are just 
the opposite of each other—two states which are related to each 
other as affirmation and negation. Now, it is a law of affirmations 
and negations that they mutually explain and interpret each other ; 
and that, without both, neither could be conceivable. It is thus 
that light interprets or explains darkness, and darkness light; and 
this kind of an interpretation of the one by the other is just as 
complete and valid to him who is totally ignorant of the physics, 
physiology, and psychology of light as it is to him who is familiar 
with those aspects of the subject. To all minds, in the last appeal 
to consciousness, darkness is the absence of light, and light is that 
which displaces darkness. We know fully as much as that, per- 
haps, about the two states of matter. We know that the negative 
state is the absence of the positive, and the positive state is that 
which displaces the negative; and this becomes a conscious reali- 
zation, as in the case of light and darkness, when we ascertain, as 
I think we shall, that the positive is the conscious state of matter, 
while the negative is the unconscious state of matter. When this 
shall be ascertained, it wil] be evident that, in the act of atomic 
collision, matter runs into consciousness, loses its material aspect, 
and can no longer be described in the terms of matter. Thus, at 
this early stage of our discussion, our final conclusion is foreshad- 
owed, namely, that matter and consciousness are in their ulti- 
mates the same. 

The negative state of matter, being the absence of—the nega- 
tion of—the positive state, is, of course, not susceptible of de- 
grees. On the other hand, the positive state, being induced by 
the collision of matter with matter, must be variable, the de- 
grees of variation being dependent upon the rapidity and the rela- 
tive direction of the motion of the colliding atoms. Having once 
admitted that the positive state is induced by the collision of mov- 
ing matter, we are compelled to go a step farther, and admit that 
the varying degrees of the velocity, and the varying relative direc- 
tion of the motion of the moving matter, at the moment of colli- 
sion, must induce varying degrees of the positive state, running 
downwards approximately to the negative state, and upwards in- 
definitely from the negative. 

. In the positive and the negative states of matter we have the 
XIV—19 ’ 
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conscious and the unconscious universe—the negative being the 
unconscious and the positive the conscious. I, of course, use the 
term conscious in a wider sense than that which is usually given 
it, as I embrace under that term all the degrees of the positive 
state of matter, including, not only human and animal conscious- 
ness, as is generally done, but also including all degrees of the 
positive below that of human and animal consciousness, as well as 
all degrees above it. The positive or conscious states of matter 
may, therefore, be divided into three classes (each class contain- 
ing, of course, many degrees): namely, the sub-conscious, the con- 
scious, and the supra-conscious. The conscious embraces all 
degrees of human and animal consciousness; the sub-conscious 
embraces all degrees beiow human and animal consciousness; and 
the supra-conscious embraces all degrees above human and animal 
consciousness. The states of matter, therefore, form an unbroken 
series, consisting of the unconscious, the sub-conscious, the con- 
scious, and the supra-conscious, which are shaded off into each 
other through countless degrees. 

The following considerations give us confidence in the forego- 
ing theory of consciousness. 

ist. Having found that matter is susceptible of a state, in the 
true sense of the term, I decline to search any farther for con- 
sciousness, but take it for granted that that state is the conscious 
state. Were I now to search for consciousness in some substance 
other than matter, I could only hope to find what I have already 
found ; that is, something: which is susceptible of a state; and 
that state I would have to call the conscious state, just as I have 
already done in regard to the state of matter. If I am not satisfied 
to call the state of matter a state of consciousness, I could be no 
better satisfied in calling the state of the other substance a state 
of consciousness. And so I must continue my search indefi- 
nitely, always finding states, and always unwilling to recognize 
the true value of my findings. Therefore, I can only bring this 
chase after the ultimate conscious substance to an end, by at last 
imagining that I have finally reached a substance which does not 
need another substance to be conscious of its states, because, in 
that ultimate, hypothetical substance, state and consciousness are 
synonymous—are one and the same thing, and hence need no me- 
diator. I would thus travel in a circle, and end where I began. 
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Therefore, as this oneness of state with consciousness is the ulti- 
mate fact which all theories must reach, and which no theory can 
evade, and as I have found a state in matter, there also I must 
recognize consciousness to be. 

2d. Spencer has endeavored to show “that ‘something of the 
same order as that which we call a nervous shock is the ultimate 
unit of consciousness. . . . A unit of consciousness being the cor- 
relative of a rhythmical motion of a material unit or of groups of 
such units.” The italics are mine. Now, the “ nervous shock ” of 
Spencer, as “ the correlative of a rhythmical motion of a material 
unit or of groups of such units,” is utterly barren and unfruitful 
until we engraft upon it the positive state of the material unit or 
groups of units as developed by atomic collision. We have seen 
that mere motion cannot raise matter out of the negative state 
which it isin when at rest; and what is said of matter in this 
respect must be equally true of spirit or substance of the mind, 
supposing for the moment that there is such a thing. Matter 
merely in motion, like matter at rest, amounts to nothing; it is 
suffering nothing and doing nothing. But we cannot possibly 
conceive of matter except as being either at rest or in motion, or as 
being in collision; and if matter, whether at rest or in motion, is in 
a negative state, existing as though it did not exist, the real phe- 
nomenon—the real outcome of the universe of matter and motion 
—the thing accomplished, and the only thing accomplished, is 
collision—the awakening of matter into its positive state. If 
this is true of inorganic matter, it must be equally true of organic 
matter. In the nervous system of man and of animals, there 
must be either atomic rest, which amounts to nothing, or atomic 
motion, which also amounts to nothing; or there must be atomic 
collision, which does accomplish something—does induce a state 
of matter which is the essence of Spencer’s “ nervous shock,” and 
without which that nervous shock, like mere motion and rest, 
would amount to nothing. Therefore, the unit of consciousness 
(human and animal) is that positive state of nervous atoms which 
is induced by their collision, not by their mere motion. But it is 
evident that this unit of human and animal consciousness can dif- 
fer in quality and degree only, not in kind, from the positive 
state of the atoms of inorganic bodies. If the positive state, in 
any of its degrees, is consciousness, it is consciousness in all of 
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them, extending down through the sub-conscious, and up through 
the supra-conscious. 

3d. Consciousness, as an unquestionable fact, is legitimately 
within the domain of science; but, the only thing that science can 
do with it is, to ascertain its relations. What is it related to? 
The prevailing theory is that consciousness and motion are so in- 
timately related that no other fact or phenomenon can stand be- 
tween them; that, whether consciousness be regarded as a state of 
spirit or as a state of matter, its immediate forerunner—its causal 
antecedent—is a mode of motion in either a material or a spirit- 
ual substance. We have already seen, however, that mere motion 
does not, and cannot, induce a state or constitute a state of matter 
at all different from the state which it is in when at rest. What- 
ever the immediate causal antecedent of consciousness may be, 
therefore, we can say, with contidence, that it is not, and cannot 
be, motion, spiritual or material. Between consciousness and 
motion there always stands, and always must stand, that other 
phenomenon, atomic collision. Atomic collision, therefore, is the 
invariable antecedent and the inevitable antecedent of conscious- 
ness, and intervenes between motion and consciousness. Hence, 
if the question be, whether motion or collision is the causal ante- 
cedent of consciousness, we are compelled to say that it is collision. 
Moreover, as we know of no phenomenon which stands between 
collision and consciousness, and as we cannot conceive of either the 
possibility or the necessity of any intermediate phenomenon be- 
tween them, we are equally compelled to say that atomic collision 
and consciousness are related as cause and effect. 

4th. The following double dilemma has constantly presented 
itself to the psychologist. While, on the one hand, it has seemed 
evident that matter cannot act upon mind, nor mind upon matter, 
on the other hand, it has seemed equally evident that matter must 
act upon mind, and mind upon matter. In other words, mind 
and matter are said to be so different from each other that they 
cannot act upon each other; yet mind seems to be constantly 
moving matter, and matter constantly moving mind. The theory 
of mind or of consciousness here presented encounters no such 
dilemma. This will be better understood by the reader after he 
shall have perused the sixth argument of this discussion, from 
which it will be seen that consciousness does necessarily move 
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matter, and is the only thing that can move matter. With regard. 
to the other part of the double dilemma, it is evident, from what 
has already been said, that mind or consciousness is a state of 
matter which is induced by matter. 

5th. The mind is a compound of related elements. But how can 
states of consciousness be related, and in what does that relation 
consist ? Aside from the theory of consciousness here presented, 
there is but one other which we are called upon to consider, 
namely: that consciousness is a mode of motion in either matter 
or spirit? According to this theory, if a sensation is a mode of 
motion, a perception must be two or more related modes of motion. 
But how can modes of motion be related? A mere relation of 
proximity cannot cause modes of motion to affect each other. 
This is true physically as well as mentally. Proximate atoms or 
bodies in motion do not modify each other’s motion simply by 
being proximate ; and we may hear a sound and see a light, both 
at the same time, yet the two sensations do not modify each other 
unless they are related through something more than proximity 
and simultaneousness. There is but one other way in which modes 
of motion can be related, namely: by an arrest, increase, or re- 
tardation of each other: An arrest of each other would cause un- 
consciousness, if we suppose consciousness to be a mode of motion. 
An increase or a retardation of each other would still leave them 
simple and independent of each other, and not blended into com- 
pound motions as sensations are blended into perceptions; and, 
hence, that increase or retardation of the motions would, in the 
case of sensations or of any other states of consciousness, merely 
increase or diminish their intensity, still leaving them separate 
and unchanged in quality. Probe this question as we may, we 
finally come to a point where, in order to conceive of states of 
consciousness as related to each other, and therefore as modifying 
each other, we must conceive of them as interpenetrating each 
other in time and space, that is, as located in the same ultimate 
part of whatever is regarded as the substance of the mind, and as 
existing simultaneously in that part. Such a conception, however, 
is incompatible with a conception of a state of consciousness as a 
mode of motion. The motion of an atom, or of a molecule, or of 
a mass of matter, however often it may be changed in direction or 
in velocity, always remains simple—never becomes compound. 
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In the light of the theory here presented, the above difficulties 
disappear; and the relation between two or more states of con- 
sciousness, in such a manner as to modify each other, not merely 
in degree but in quality, becomes not only a phenomenon which 
can be conceived of and understood, but one which, it is perceived, 
must also beinevitable. For example, if the atoms A and B col- 
lide at the same moment with the atom C, the state into which C 
is thrown by the double collision cannot be the same as that which 
would be induced by a collision with either A or B alone, but is 
necessarily a modification of both such states, and partakes of the 
nature of both. The simultaneous interpenetration of states is 
complete. If two nervous mulecules, each composed of many 
atoms, collide, there would be, simultaneously with the molecular 
collision, a collision of the atoms of each molecule among them- 
selves, so that each atom would simultaneously collide with several 
others at varying angles and with varying degrees of intensity ; 
and hence each atom would be thrown into a compound state, the 
resultant of the modifications of the several atomic collisions upon 
each other. A single collision of two such nervous molecules in 
the sensorium would induce that positive state which may be re- 
garded as the unit of consciousness * (human and animal), cor- 
responding to Spencer’s “nervous shock.” If, however, the two 
molecules, as the result of that vibratory motion into which they 
are thrown by a corresponding vibratory motion reaching them 
from an organ of sensation, collide again and again with great 
rapidity, the superimposed and interpenetrating states thus awak- 
ened so modify each other that the unit of consciousness—the 
“nervous shock ”—is converted into a compound state of con- 
sciousness—a sensation ; a simple noise, for instance, is converted 
into atone. In the same way, the more complex composition of 
the higher mental phenomena may be explained by the mutual 
modifications of superimposed and interpenetrating but less com- 
plex states of consciousness. 

6th. It is a question which has agitated the ages, whether there 


* With the understanding, however, that this wnit of consciousness is not simple but 
compound, and yields, to an ultimate analysis, its affirmative and its negative elements, 
as I have endeavored to show in an article entitled, “‘Time and Space considered as 
Negations,” published in this Journal, October, 1879. 
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is outside of the mind anything that resembles those states of con- 
sciousness called sensations and perceptions. I believe that the 
highest expression of thought of the present day upon that ques- 
tion is, that our states of consciousness are only symbols of the 
realities, not necessarily bearing any more resemblance to the 
realities than the algebraic x does to the unknown quantity which 
it represents. I do not propose here to take up the consideration 
of that difficult subject, the perception of external objects; but I 
wish merely to show the reader how it is possible for the theory 
of consciousness here presented to shake his conviction, as it cer- 
tainly has shaken mine very recently, in the truth of the prevalent 
doctrine that our states of consciousness are merely symbols of 
realities; and how it may possibly prove to be the long-sought 
reconciliation between the subjective and the objective. 

If a ray from the sun creates in me a sensation of light, the 
fact may be expressed as well, perhaps better, by saying that it 
produces in me a state of conscious illumination. But as the con- 
sciousness and the illumination are one and the same thing, the 
expression of the fact may be simplified by saying that the ray 
from the sun produces in me a state of illumination; and if that 
simple sensation be abstracted from all other actual and possible, 
associated states of consciousness, so that it remains as the sum 
total of the individual mind, then we may correctly say that that 
individual mind, thus reduced to its simplest form, is an illumina- 
tion. At one end of the ray from the sun, the inner cerebral end, 
we therefore find matter in a positive state, matter in a state of 
consciousness, matter in that state of consciousness called illumi- 
nation, matter in a state of illumination. Now, if, from that inner 
cerebral end of the ray, where we find matter in a state of illumi- 
nation, we follow that ray towards the sun, we find all along its 
line, from the brain through the nerves, the special senses, and 
the ether to the sun itself, a continuous chain of undulations with 
their inevitable atomic collisions, which are of the same character, 
though not necessarily of the same degree or quality as those in 
the brain itself—in other words, a chain of atoms in positive states 
—states of consciousness which we have no reason for believing 
are different in kind from those of the brain-atoms, and which 
therefore are states of conscious illumination. Illumination, there- 
fore, as a conscious state, is an all-pervading state of matter, not 
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peculiar to the animal organization, but existing in the animal 
organization simply because that organization is matter, and, as 
such, is susceptible of the states of matter. 

Of course, if we admit the correctness of the above illustration, 
we must accept its legitimate consequences, and say, that all sensa- 
tions are localized, modified manifestations of all-pervading states 
of matter. This general conclusion pushes us to another, still more 
general and comprehensive. Force, like light, heat, sound, etc., is 
a sensation—a state of consciousness, under any theory of con- 
sciousness; and under the theory here presented, if it is a state of 
consciousness, it is not limited to the nervous tissue, but is a state 
present in colliding matter wherever it exists. This conclusion 
drives us one step farther, and brings us face to face with the fol- 
lowing ultimate fact. All sensations, in their final analysis, are 
phenomena of resistance, involving force, therefore, as their men- 
tal constituent; hence, that state of consciousness which we call 
force is identical with sensation in all its forms, and through sensa- 
tion it is identified with the positive state of matter in all its vari- 
ous degrees and their modifications whether of the sub-conscious, 
the conscious, or the supra-conscious. Consciousness and force, 
then, are identical, all-pervading states of matter. 

The identity of the positive or conscious state of matter with 
force may be reached by a somewhat different method. It is evi- 
dent that no theory of aggregates or clusters of atoms, whether 
forming vibrating molecules or revolving vortices, can enable us 
to evade the consideration of what must necessarily happen to the 
ultimate atom. T’:e law of the atom must govern its compounds ; 
and the fate of the atom must decide the fate of the molecule and 
of the vortex. Let us, then, suppose that two atoms move towards 
each other, on the same line, with equal velocities, and collide. 
Being unparticled and indivisible, as atoms must be supposed to 
be, they are necessarily non-elastic, for the reason that elasticity 
is merely the phenomenon of atoms, molecules, or particles, recov- 
ering the relative positions out of which they had been forced ; 
and in asimple atom there being no related elements, there are 
no relative positions to be lost or recovered. The two colliding 
atoms, then, being non-elastic, would simply neutralize each other’s 
motion; and instead of the law of the continuity of motion we 
should have the law of motion annihilating its equivalent of mo- 
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tion. Therefore the ultimate and speedy result of that molecular 
vibration, which is the life of the universe, would be the collision 
of the atoms which make up masses, organic and inorganic, solid, 
liquid, and gaseous, suns, planets, and satellites, and hence the an- 
nihilation of all their atomic motion—all their life. Therefore the 
law of the continuity of motion constrains us to suppose that the pos- 
itive state of matter which atomic collision induces is a state of 
force which compels the colliding atoms to rebound from each other 
with a velocity equal to that which they had before the collision. 

7th. Within the last few years, the phenomena of unconscious 
cerebration have risen from comparative obscurity and negiect, 
and have taken a position in the front rank as subjects of the 
greatest interest and importance, demanding an explanation, and 
threatening some of the cherished convictions of modern psycholo- 
gists. The very term, unconscious cerebration, carries with it, of 
course, a theory of the nature of the phenomenon itself—a theory 
which was the outgrowth of the current idea, that there can be no 
mind without consciousness (human or animal consciousness). To 
have called the phenomenon unconscious thought would have 
seemed absurd, as absurd as to have called it unconscious con- 
sciousness. To save the current idea, therefore, it was called 
cerebration—physical action, not mental action—a brain activity 
without thought, but, nevertheless, an activity which may be sub- 
sequently reproduced in connection with consciousness or thought ; 
or, without being reproduced, may modify subsequent kindred 
mental action or thought in the same mind. 

The few isolated facts which are ordinarily relied upon to prove 
that there is such a thing as unconscious cerebration are but as a 
drop to a boundless ocean of similar facts. When this subject 
shall have been properly unfolded, it will be seen that the pheno- 
mena of consciousness (human and animal), even within the limited 
sphere of the nervous system, are related as an infinitesimally 
small part to a vast aggregate of unconscious cerebrations (sub- 
conscious, and perhaps supra-conscious states) which form the 
bulk and body of all mental phenomena. But the important 
point in this connection is the fact, so clearly demonstrated by 
the acknowledged phenomena of unconscious cerebration, that the 
unconscious (the sub-conscious, and perhaps the supra-conscious) 
modifies the conscious (human and animal), and that the two become 
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blended into compound states, thus proclaiming their sameness or 
kinship, and showing that mind runs down deeper into matter 
than is generally supposed. 

In conclusion, we have shown that the positive states of matter 
induced by atomic collision are states of consciousness. We have 
also identified force with consciousness. Therefore, matter and 
consciousness are the all of things. Have we still on our hands, 
then, an irreconcilable duality—the duality of matter and con- 
sciousness—or is it possible for us to reduce one of them to the 
other; and, if so, which one shall we retain as the universal, cos- 
mical constituent ? 

If there is anything which we positively know, or which we 
know positively zs, it is our states of consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, then, as an ultimate fact cannot be surrendered. Therefore, 
the only remaining question is: Must we, or can we, surrender 
matter as a separate ultimate? I shall not, in this connection, 
amplify the answer to this question, but shall simply present it in 
the following condensed form : 

What is matter?. As we have already shown, matter is that 
something whose modifications are states of consciousness. But 
if the ultimates of matter are not already ultimates of conscious- 
ness, no modification of the former ultimates can convert them 
into the latter; or, in other words, ultimates are non-convertible 
into each other. Moreover, in the act of atomic collision, matter 
and consciousness, the thing modified and its modification, are 
causally and efficiently related. But there can be no causal or 
efficient relation between things unless they are in their ultimates 
the same. Hence matter and consciousness, in their ultimates, 
are the same; and the modification and the thing moditied are, 
in the last analysis, reduced to states of consciousness, or, what 
amounts to the samme thing, consciousness; and, therefore, con- 
sciousness is the ultimate, unitary cosmical constituent. In the col- 
lision of forces or states of consciousness, one becomes matter to 
the other. To every individual, matter is all those forces or states 
of consciousness which impinge upon his consciousness in such a 
way as to make him realize them as something separate and apart 
from himself. If, in this article, I have seemingly used the word 
matter in a different acceptation, it was provisionally only, until 
this, my final conclusion, could be reached. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF IMMANUEL KANT, BY A. E, KROEGER. 


PART I. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC, 


Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as well 
as the External of Man. 


BOOK I.—CONCERNING THE FACULTY OF COGNITION. 


Concerning the Intellectual Faculty, in so far as it is based on 
the Understanding. 


§38. The understanding, as signifying the faculty to think (or 
to represent to itself somewhat by means of conceptions), is also 
called—in distinguishment from sensuousness, which is called the 
lower—the upper faculty of cognition, and this, because the faculty 
of contemplations—whether real or empirical—involves only the 
particular in the objects, whereas the faculty of conceptions con- 
tains the general of the representations, under which the mani- 
fold of sensuous contemplations must be subsumed, in order to 
produce unity in the cognition of any object. 

Hence the power of the understanding is assuredly far more 
aristocratic than the power of sensuousness, with which even 
beings without understanding, as animals, ete., can get along by 
means of instinct, if absolutely necessary, even as nations drift 
along without a head; whereas a head (chief) without followers 
(understanding without sensuousness) cannot accomplish anything 
at all. Hence, there is between the two no dispute of rank, even 
though the one may be entitled the lower and the other the upper 
faculty of understanding. 

The word Understanding is, however, taken also in a peculiar 
signification, seeing that it is subordinated—as one of the members 
of the classification—with two other faculties, to the understand- 
ing in its generai significance: in which case the upper faculty of 
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cognition consists—materialiter, i. e., not for itself alone, but in 
regard to the cognition of things—of Understanding, Faculty of 
Judgment, and Reason. And now let us institute observations 
concerning man; how one man is different from the other in the 
gift of these talents, or their accustomed use or abuse, firstly in 
the case of a healthy mind, but next in the case of a disease of the 
mind. 


Anthropological Comparison of the three Upper Faculties of Cog- 
nition with each other. 


§ 39. A correct understanding is not that which glitters by the 
multitudinousness of its conceptions so much, as rather contain- 
ing the faculty and ability to arrive at a cognition of the object in 
hand and its truth. Many men have many conceptions or notions 
in their heads, all of which will ultimately approximate to what 
we have thought of them before, but yet will never arrive to full 
agreement with the object in its determinations; he may have 
conceptions of great extent even of already existing conceptions : 
the correct understanding which attains to all the conceptions of 
all common cognition is called common sense. He calls out with 
Juvenal’s watchman, Quod sapio satis est mihi, non ego curo— 
esse quod Arcesilas aerumnosique Solones. It is, of course, under- 
stood that the natural gifts of a straight and correct understand- 
ing will always proceed modestly in relation to the extent of its 
presumptive knowledge and to the person gifted with it. 

§ 40. If the word Understanding signifies the faculty of cogni- 
tion under rules and hence under conceptions in general, so that 
it embraces the whole upper faculty of cognition, we must not 
conceive it as embracing those rules in accordance to which nature 
guides man in his conduct, even as it rules in the animals that are 
compelled by a natural instinct, but as embracing those only 
which he himself makes. 

Whatever man learns and thus intrusts to memory he accom- 
plishes only mechanically (in accordance with the laws of the re- 
productive power of imagination) and without any understanding. 
A lacquey, who has merely to dress up a compliment according to 
an established formula, needs no understanding; that is to say, 
he need not think for himself; but he needs think for himself 
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when in the absence of his master his house arrangements have to 
be taken care of, in which event many rules of conduct not liter- 
ally to be prescribed might become necessary. 

A correct understanding, a practiced power of judgment, and a 
thorough power of reason, constitute the whole extent of the intel- 
lectual power of cognition, especially in so far as it is also judged in 
regard to its applicability to practical purposes. 

A correct understanding is what is usually called common sense, 
in so far as it involves applicability of the conceptions to the pur- 
poses of their use. Now, even as the sufficiency (sufficientia) and 
precision (precisio) when united constitute the applicability (or 
adequateness), that is, the quality of the conception—neither more 
nor less than the object needs—(conceptus rem adaequans) a correct 
understanding is the first and foremost of the intellectual facul- 
ties, because with the least means it effects its purpose. 

Cunning—the brain for intrigue—is often considered a pro- 
found, though abused, power of the understanding ; but in truth 
it is only the mode of thinking of very shallow minds, and 
very different from that sagacity of which it assumes the appear- 
ance. You can deceive an open-hearted man only once; and 
this grows afterwards to be very obstructive to the designs of the 
cunning. 

The house servant, or the servant of the state, who stands under 
proper orders, needs only common sense (understanding) ; the offi- 
cer, to whom only the general rule is prescribed, it being left to 
his own discretion what to do in a special case, needs power of 
judgment ; the general, who has to overlook the possible cases and 
determine the rule whereby they are to be governed, must possess 
reason. The talents required for these various occupations are of 
very different kinds. ‘ Many a one glitters in the second rank, 
who would be invisible in the first one ” (¢el brille au second rang 
qui 8 éclipse au premier). 

Simply to argue is not to have understanding, and to put forth, 
like Christina of Sweden, maxims against which their own actions 
stand in opposition, is irrational. It is in these cases as with the 
answer which the Earl of Rochester gave to King Charles II., 
when the latter, finding him in a reflective attitude, asked him: 
“What are you so profoundly cogitating?” Answer: “I am 
making Your Majesty’s epitaph.” Question : “ How does it read?” 
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Answer: “ Here lies King Charles II., who in his lifetime said 
many wise things, but never did a wise one.” 

To keep silent in company, and only now and then to drop a 
very general judgment, looks as if the person were very sensible ; 
even as a certain degree of coarseness passes for (old German) 
honesty. 

Remark. 

Now, the natural understanding can, by culture, be enriched 
with many conceptions and furnished with rules of conduct; but 
the second intellectual faculty, namely, that of analysis, or of dis- 
tinguishing whether a certain special case comes under a certain 
rule or not, the power of judgment (judicium), cannot be taught, 
but only practiced. Hence its growth is called ripening, and 
itself is designated as that understanding which does not come 
before years. This is easily understood, indeed; for teaching is 
accomplished by a communication of rules. If it were, therefore, 
possible to establish rules for the faculty of judgment, there would 
have to be general rules, according to which we might be able to 
decide whether a special case falls under a certain rule; but this 
would give a retrogressive search ad infinitum. This, then, is 
the understanding of which men say that it does not come before 
years, which is based on one’s own long experience, and the judg- 
ment whereof the French Republic expects to gain from the House 
of the so-called Elders. 

This faculty, which concerns itself only with that which is 
practicable, proper, and appropriate for the technical, zsthetical, 
and practical power of judgment, is not so glittering as that faculty 
which aims to extend the boundaries of reason; for it simply ac- 
companies common sense, and forms the connecting-link between 
it and reason. 

§ 41. Now, if the understanding is the faculty of establishing 
rules, the power of judgment, the faculty of discovering whether 
a particular case comes under a particular rule, then reason is the 
faculty to deduce the particular from the general, and hence to 
represent the latter according to principles and as being necessary. 
Hence we can also interpret it as the faculty to judge and, ina 
practical aspect, to act, according to principles. For every moral 
judgment, and hence also for judgments respecting religion, man 
needs reason, and cannot base himself on dogmas and established 
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habits. Jdeas are conceptions of reason that can find no corre- 
sponding object in experience. They are neither contemplations, 
as those of time and space, nor feelings (such as the pursuit-of- 
happiness doctrine seeks), both of which belong to sensuousness ; 
but conceptions of a perfection which we may always approximate, 
but can never fully attain. 

Casuistry, without sound reason, is a use of reason which misses 
the final purpose of reasoning, partly from impotence, partly from 
losing sight of the true point of view. To rave with reason 
signifies to act according to principles in regard to the form of 
one’s thoughts, but in regard to the substance or the purpose to 
apply the means just the reverse of those principles. 

. Subalterns must not argue, because often the principle accord- 
ing to which they should act must be concealed from them, or, at 
least, remain unknown to them; but the commander (general) 
must have reason, because it is impossible to give him instructions 
for every possible case. But it is unjust to require that the so- 
called layman (/aceus) should not make use of his own reason in 
matters of religion, but should obey the salaried clergyman (clert- 
kus), hence another’s reason, since those matters must be held as 
matters of morals; because in moral matters each individual must 
be responsible for his own doing and not doing, and the clergy- 
man will not, nor even can, undertake to account therefor at his 
own risk. But in these cases people are very apt to find more 
safety for their person in this, that they renounce all their own 
power of reason, and passively and obediently submit to the estab- 
lished dogmas of saintly men. This they do not so much because 
they feel their incapacity as regards insight, for the essential ele- 
ment of all religion is, after all, morality, which soon becomes 
revealed of itself to every man; but they do it out of cunning 
partly, in order that they might put the blame on others, in case 
a mistake may have been made, but chiefly in order that they 
may happily escape the essential thing, change of heart (which is 
a much more difficult matter than the mode of worship). 

Wisdom, as the idea of the legitimately perfect practical use of 
reason, is too much to require of man ; but even in the smallest de- 
gree it cannot be imparted by another: man must produce it out 
of himself. The rule to attain wisdom separates into three max- 
ims, that lead to it: 1. Self thinking ; 2. In communicating with 
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other men to think yourself in their place; 3. Always to think 
in harmony with yourself. The age wherein man attains com- 
plete possession and use of his reason may be determined about as 
follows: In regard to his proficiency—of his artistic faculty, what- 
ever may be the object—in the twentieth year; in regard to his 
sagacity (ability to use other men for his own purposes) in the 
fortieth year; finally, in regard to his wisdom, in the sixtieth 
year. But in the latter epoch it is more negative, that is, more 
inclined to see all the follies of the first-mentioned two faculties. 
One may now say: “It is a shame that we must die just when 
we have first learned how to live well ;” and when even this judg- 
ment is rare, since the desire to live grows all the stronger the 
less value it has in working as well as in enjoying. 

§ 42. Even as the faculty of discovering the particular to be 
subsumed under the general—the rule—is called power of judg- 
ment ; so the faculty to find out the general for the particular is 
called wit (¢ngenium). The former faculty makes it its object to 
discover the differences between the manifold, the partly identical ; 
the second to find the identity of the manifold and partly different. 

The preéminent talent in both cases is this: To observe and 
note even the minutest similarities or dissimilarities. The fac- 
ulty necessary for this is called sharpsightedness (acumen), and 
remarks of that kind are called subtilities, which, if they neverthe- 
less do not further cognition, are termed pure guibbling, or mere 
arguing (vane argutationes), which, though they may not be 
called untrue, may still be held as involving a useless expendi- 
ture of the understanding in general. 

Hence, sharpsightedness is confined not only to the power of 
judgment, but also pertains to wit; the only difference being, 
that in the first case special attention is paid to exactness (cognitio 
exacta), in the second case to the richness of the productive mine 
—whence wit is also called exuberant ; and even as nature in the 
production of flowers seems rather to indulge in play, whereas in 
the production of fruits she seems to carry on business, thus the 
talent shown in wit is held lower in rank (according to the pur- 
poses of reason) than that which appertains to the power of judg- 
ment. Common sense claims neither wit nor sharpsightedness, 
which indeed would furnish a sort of luxury of brains, whereas 
common sense limits itself to the real need. 
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RAPHAEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERMANN GRIMM, BY IDA M. ELIOT. 


After finishing the Last Judgment in the Sistine Chapel, he took 
up again his other art, for the sake of the monument, and in the 
following years we find a new element which renders his life less 
sad. He learned to know Vittoria Colonna, the woman who was 
at that time the most renowned princess in Italy. Besides letters 
and poems which passed between the two, we have the account of 
an eye-witness who saw them together and heard them talk. 

About the year 1540 Francesco d’Ollanda, a portrait painter in 
the service of the King of Portugal, visited Italy, and was ac- 
quainted with Michael Angelo as well as Vittoria. The manu- 
script containing the account of his journey, written to the King, 
was discovered in Lisbon by Count Raczynsky, and extracts were 
published in Portugal in a book on art. From this French version 
I translate a few fragments into German. 

“ While I was thus spending my time in Rome,” writes Fran- 
cesco, “ one day I visited Messer Lattantio Tollomei, who, through 
the friendly mediation of Bosio, Secretary to the Pope, had made 
me acquainted with Michael Angelo. Lattantio stands in high 
esteem, not only on account of his native nobility, but because he 
is nephew to the Pope. He was not at home, but had left word 
that he would wait for me at Monte Cavallo, in the church of San 
Silvestro, where he, with the Marchioness of Pescara, was listening 
to a lecture on Paul’s Epistles. This Marchioness of Pescara- 
Vittoria Colonna, sister of Ascanius Colonna, is one of the most 
celebrated ladies in all Italy or Europe, in other words, in the 
whole world. The purity of her character, her beauty, her knowl- 
edge of the ancient languages, her intellect—in a word, all the 
virtues which adorn a woman and may be mentioned in her praise, 
cause her to take this high position. Since the death of her hus- 
band she lives in modest retirement. Having satisfied her desire 
for splendor during her former brilliant life, now she gives herself 
up wholly to the love of Divine things and to doing good, comes 


as a help to poor women, and lives as an example of true Christian 
XIV— 20 
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piety. I owe my acquaintance with her also to the goodness of 
Lattantio, one of her warmest friends. 

“She begged me to be seated, and when the reading and ex- 
planations were finished, she turned towards me and Lattantio. 
‘I may be mistaken,’ she said, ‘ but it seems to me as if the Master 
Francesco would more willingly have heard Michael Angelo speak 
upon painting than Fra Antonio give a reading.’ 

“That vexed me. ‘ My lady,’ I said, ‘your Excellency must 
needs assume that I understand only what concernsthe art of 
painting. True it would be very pleasant to me to hear Michael 
Angelo speak, but if one is to talk about the passages from Paul 
I prefer Fra Antonio.’ ” 

Here I interrupt the account. His memoirs seem to be a natu- 
ral and certainly truthful account of his experiences, and the style 
of the recorded conversation is not dull, although a little prolix— 
a style not peculiar to him, but universally adopted and admired 
at that time. We have numerous “ raggionamenti” from the 
Italy and a great many conversations from the Germany of that 
time. To-day one addresses the public directly, but at that time 
it was the custom to personify the public, and then write out the 
controversy. The arguments of the learned schools, the oral dis- 
cussions taking place in every station of life, the model of the 
Platonic Dialogues, all these, taken together, gave to literature this 
form as a very common one. If, then, our Portuguese describes 
details in a circumstantial manner, and takes pleasure in empha- 
sizing little points, it may not be so much owing to his acute 
power of observation and his good memory as it is the result of 
skill acquired in the use of that literary form. What he writes 
must not be considered as a short-hand report, but the events de- 
scribed are certainly not false or altered. 

His own character is shown with considerable clearness. Un- 
consciously he states things so that they make him appear in a 
favorable light. One learns him by seeing what vexes him and 
about what things he gives sharp answers. He often says with 
emphasis that he could have become acquainted with many cele- 
brated people, had he so wished. Notwithstanding this, he takes 
great care to tell us whenever he did meet any noted person. He 
shows himself to be one of those good-hearted, narrow-minded, 
but sensitive natures, who, perhaps, most of all, enjoy life, and 
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know how to satisfy their vanity in an innocent and open 
fashion. 

Thus he had been at once touched by Vittoria’s remark. “‘ Don’t 
be disturbed by that,’ broke in Lattantio; ‘the Marchioness cer- 
tainly did not mean to say that, because one understands painting, 
for that reason he can understand nothing else: we, in Italy, 
place art too high to think so. But perhaps what the Marchioness 
said was suggested by her intention of procuring for us, besides 
the enjoyment already obtained, another delight—that of hearing 
Michael Angelo speak.’ 

“< Tf that was so,’ I answered, ‘ then her Excellency has vouch- 
safed me no unusual favor, for I know too well that she is accus- 
tomed to give much more than one has dared to ask.’ 

“The Marchioness smiled. She called one of her people, and 
turning to me, said, ‘One must enjoy giving to hin who knows 
how to be grateful, but to-day I shall have, in giving, no less joy 
than Francesco will have in receiving.’ 

** Go,’ she said, to the servant, ‘into Michael Angelo’s house, 
and tell him that I and Messer Lattantio are here, that it is beauti- 
fully cool here in the church, and that we are sitting quite alone 
with the doors closed. Ask him whether he would not like to 
spend a little of bis valuable time with us here, so that we might 
be so much the gainers. But do not say a single word about 
Master Francesco’s being here.’ 

“T admired the way in which the Marchioness knew how to 
manage details so gracefully, and whispered this remark to Lat- 
tantio. She asked what we were saying to each other. 

*“¢ Oh, said Lattantio, ‘he merely remarked how wisely your 
Excellency always managed, as, for example, in sending this mes- 
sage. For while Francesco knows only too well that Michael 
Angelo belongs more to him than to me, yet, before they have met, 
Michael Angelo will do his best to avoid him. They may not be 
able to separate after they become acquainted.’ 

“‘<T know Michael Angelo too well,’ said the Marchioness, ‘ for 
me not to have known this. Meanwhile, how shall we manage to 
persuade him to talk about painting when we succeed in getting 
him here?’ 

“Fra Ambrosio, from Siena, one of the most celebrated min - 
isters of the Pope, had until now spoken no word. ‘I think that 
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is worthy of consideration, he said. ‘ Michael Angelo knows that 
the gentleman from Spain is an artist, and will hardly agree to 
speak about his art. I believe it would be best for the gentleman 
to hide himself somewhere so that he could listen.’ 

**¢Tt would perhaps be harder than you think to hide the “ gen- 
tleman from Spain” away from Michael Angelo’s sight,’ I an- 
swered the reverend man, a little bitterly. ‘ For, even were I 
hidden, he would still perceive my presence even better than you 
through your glasses can see me standing here. Only wait until 
he comes, and see if I have not spoken truly.’ 

“The Marchioness and Lattantio laughed, but for my part I did 
not join, nor did Ambrosio, who might have learned from this 
that he would find in me more than a mere painter. 

“* After a few moments of silence there was a knock at the door. 
Every one feared that it was some one else than the Master, who 
lived quite under Monte Cavallo. Luckily, however, the servant 
of the Marchioness met him close by San Silvestro. Michael 
Angelo was going to the springs, and came through the Esquiline 
street, talking with his color-grinder, Urbino. So he fell right into 
the trap, and it was he who knocked at the door. 

“The Marchioness.rose to receive him. She remained standing 
for awhile, then she begged him to be seated between herself and 
Messer Lattantio. Then she began to speak. Unconsciously she 
added dignity to those whom she addressed and to the place where 
she was. With an art that cannot be described nor imitated she 
spoke of one thing after another. She did it with as much ear- 
nestness as grace. She merely touched upon painting, so that after- 
wards she could draw the great artist more securely. She managed — 
like a general who does not try to storm the fortress, but attempts 
to take it by surprise. But Michael Angelo saw the ruse, and 
guarded his walls by well-posted sentinels. He knew how to 
neutralize her attacks by every kind of counter-action, but at last 
she conquered, and truly, I do not know who could have held out 
any longer. 

*¢Tt is a known fact,’ she said, ‘that one is always wholly con- 
quered if one dares to attack Michael Angelo in his own kingdom 
—that of finesse. And you see, Messer Lattantio, there is only 
one way of conquering and silencing him—one must speak of law- 
suits or of painting.’ 
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“Suddenly he turned upon me with astonishment. ‘ Pardon 
me, Meister Francesco, for not having seen you before. I saw no 
one except the Marchioness. But since God ordains that you are 
here, then come to my aid as a colleague.’ 

“¢You give too good an excuse for me not to pardon you,’ I 
answered. ‘ But it seems as if the Marchioness with one and the 
same light has produced two very different effects, as the rays of 
the sun at the same time harden one thing and melt another. 
The sight of her has made you blind for me, but I see and hear 
you only because I see the Marchioness. Besides, I know that a 
man of taste must feel himself so occupied when in the presence 
of her Excellency that he has no thoughts left for a neighbor. And 
since it is so, I shall not now feel constrained to follow the advice 
of a certain priest.’ 

“The company laughed again at this reply. Fra Armbrosio 
rose, took leave of the Marchioness, greeted us, and went away. 
He remained one of my best friends afterwards.” 

Here ends the first chapter of the account. 

I will make one remark before I begin the second. The 
Marchioness had said that one must speak with Michael Angelo 
either of painting or of lawsuits. The word lawsuit throws a 
significant light upon the letter from the artist to Pope Paul IIL, 
in which he sets forth in detail all the wrongs he has suffered 
from the beginning. He was one of those geniuses who, on ac- 
count of their intellectual wealth, are cut off from practical affairs, 
are led to make a thousand promises through their good nature, 
and are imposed upon by people. All at once they see what they 
have come to, grow angry, and insist upon their rights. Their 
neglect of practical matters is now very troublesome to them. 
Everything ought to be as they have planned it, but strict jus- 
tice will not permit it. Michael Angelo confessed openly in one 
of his letters that, unfortunately, he had followed no method in 
his affairs. The very ones who look with horror upon every law- 
suit at such times are the most eager to employ courts, so as to 
appear as innocent in the eyes of the business world as they know 
they are to themselves. That letter which people have considered 
as the production of some unknown defender is nothing but the 
outbreak of feelings excited in this way. 

We have a charming description of the Marchioness, who was 
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very conscious of her influence over Michael Angelo, and who ex- 
ercised this power in the most gracetul manner. The friendship 
between these two is well known in history. Vittoria was of an 
age when love and friendship need not be in opposition in a wo- 
man’s heart, and in hers they united in forming a feeling which 
was equally removed from coldness and from passion. But both 
reverence and passionate devotion speak from the poems which 
Michael Angelo wrote to her. Her letters to him are still in ex- 
istence, unprinted, at Florence, in possession of the Buonarotti 
family. He complained that he was separated from her, and 
wrote altogether too often, she thought ; so she asked him once 
to write less often. She said that his letters caused her to be late 
at the evening service in the chapel of St. Catherine, and they 
must keep him in the morning from beginning his work at St. 
Peter’s. 

Throughout her letter there is expressed such confidence in 
her friend, and such high appreciation of his love, that this re- 
pulse meant to him no real discouragement, nor a desire for his 
departure. 

Vittoria never came to Rome or to the neighborhood without 
going to see him, and often she came merely to see him. He 
openly declared what he owed to her; that she had entirely 
changed and transformed him. 

Vittoria Colonna was born in the year 1490. In 1509 she 
married the Marquis of Pescara, who often was obliged to leave 
her when he went to war. When alone, she longed for his pres- 
ence, and in this way her first sonnets were written. They had 
no children. In 1525 he died. Sie came to Rome, and was 
there during the troubles of the following year, which were harder 
for her to bear because her own family, that of the Colonnas, were 
the most to blame in this affair. She entered the cloister of San 
Silvestro, where she wrote many of her poems, but she soon left 
it. In 1536 she became acquainted with Michael Angelo. 

She was at that time forty-six years old; Michael Angelo was 
sixty-two. While he was a man whose youth was not affected by 
his years, so, on the other hand, Vittoria Colonna’s beauty seems 
to have beenimperishable. There are many portraits which bear 
her name, but not one of them has sufficiently authentic proof to 
be considered genuine. Her soft hair must have had a reddish 
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golden tinge. Poems which were written in her honor praise her 
beauty. In addition to this, let us imagine the beautiful figure, 
the queenly bearing, and the renown which was bestowed on her 
poems and her family. These were somewhat veiled by her giv- 
ing up a life in the world, although she had none of that false be- 
lief that devotion to God requires that beauty and worth should 
be despised. Thinking of these things, we may imagine a woman 
at whose death a man like Michael Angelo might well lose con- 
trol of himself through grief. Condivi describes how he stood at 
her deathbed in despair. She died in 1547. Afterwards, in his 
old age, he said that he repented of nothing more than that he did 
not at that time kiss her brow, instead of merely kissing her 
hands. Vittoria’s death was as terrible a blow to him in his age 
as the fall of Florence was in his younger days. 

Very few of his poems show evidence that they were written 
to Vittoria. But in a great many the sentiment is a proof that 
they were written while he was thinking of her. From her let- 
ters it appears that he sent to her at Viterbo the sonnet beginning 


‘**Oarico d’anni e di peccati pieno.” 


It seems to me very natural that her name should not be men- 


tioned in the deepest, most passionate verses. He loved her with 
his whole soul. It has been believed that, if the facts could be 
given, his relation towards her would be found to be a more ideal 
one—that he felt for her a so-called spiritual love, springing up 
from a sort of religious union of their hearts. It seems to me the 
nature of the man is opposed to this. Goethe in his old age was 
still roused (by the beauty of a maiden) into passionate feeling, 
which he poured forth in glowing lines. Michael Angelo’s poems, 
in which he complains of Love because she has seized upon him 
so powerfully in his old age, need no artistic explanation; they 
cannot be transposed from the earth to the region of the clouds. 
He loved Vittoria; she forbade him to tell her so, but at the 
same time she did not hide the fact that she could never lay 
aside the veil which she had assumed at the death of her husband. 
If we suppose that the relation between them was different, a 
great many of his poems are unintelligible, while, taken naturally, 
they express his feeling very clearly. 

I will quote one that has always touched me, not because it 
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expresses a passionate longing, but because it gives, in a calm and 
resigned tone, the most tender and spiritual flattery which could be 
given only in this way. He must have been talking with Vittoria 
about age, and how beauty passes with years. As a consolation, 
he sent her this sonnet. [This is in Symond’s collection, headed 
“A Prayer to Nature.”] 


“ That thy great beauty on our earth may be 
Shrined in a lady softer and more kind, 
I call on Nature to collect and bind 
All those delights the slow years steal from thee, 
And save them to restore the radiancy 
Of thy bright face in some fair form designed 
By Heaven; and may Love ever bear in mind 
To mould her heart of grace and courtesy ; 
I call on Nature, too, to keep my sighs, 
My scattered tears to take and recombine, 
And give to him who loves that fair again. 
More happy he, perchance, shall move those eyes 
To mercy by the griefs wherewith I pine, 
Nor lose the kindness that from me is ta’en.” 


Another sonnet I refer to Vittoria. [In Symond’s translation 
this sonnet is referred to Tommaso de’ Cavalieri. ] 


“‘ With your fair eyes a charming light I see, 
For which my own blind eyes would peer in vain; 
Stayed by your feet the burden I sustain, 
Which my lame feet find all too strong for me; 
Wingless, upon your pinions forth I fly— 
Heavenward your spirit stirreth me to strain ; 
E’en as you will, I blush and blanch again— 
Freeze in the sun, burn ‘neath a frosty sky. 
Your will includes and is the lord of mine ; 
Life to my thoughts within your heart is given; 
My words begin to breathe upon your breath. 
Like to the moon am I that cannot shine 
Alone—for lo! our eyes see naught in heaven 
Save what the living sun illumineth.” 


Michael Angelo’s poems were not published while he lived, 
except a few, of which his friends gained possession. I will quote 
only one more line. He carved a crucifix for Vittoria, and sent it 
to her with the words written : 


“ Non ci si pensa quanto sangue costa.” 
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Among her poems I have found nothing which could have been 
dedicated to Michael Angelo. 

Now let us go on with Francesco’s story. 

“The Marchioness spoke: ‘His Holiness has had the goodness 
to allow me to build a nunnery. I wish to have it erected near 
this place, on the slope of Monte Cavallo, where the ruins of the 
portico stand, from which, according to the story, Nero looked 
down upon the burning city. The steps of holy women ought to 
wipe out the last traces of the bad man. I do not know, Michael 
Angelo, in what proportions I shall erect the building, nor upon 
which side would be the best entrance. Would it be impossible 
to combine our new edifice with the old remains still standing 
there, so that these might do us good service?’ ‘Certainly,’ he 
answered, ‘the ruined portico might be used as a bell-tower!’ 
He answered so seriously, and with such conviction, that Messer 
Lattantio could not help remarking upon it. The great artist 
continued: ‘ Your Excellency can builda cloister in that place 
very satisfactorily, and when we leave here we can make a little 
détour that way ; perhaps, when on the very spot, some useful sug- 
gestion may occur to us.’ 

““T had not the courage to propose it to you,’ said Vittoria, 
‘but I see that the saying of our Lord, deponit potentes et exalta- 
vit humiles, is always true. Besides, you have the serviceable 
habit of giving us generously of your wisdom, while others are 
lavish of their ignorance. For this reason your friends hold your 
character in higher esteem than your works, and those who have 
not learned to know you personally prize what is of the least value 
only—your works. For my part, it seems to me worthy of the 
highest praise that you finish your works with such excellence, 
avoid useless talk, and refuse the requests of many princes who 
desire to possess something from your hand, so that, by concen- 
trating your efforts, one perfect work is brought into existence.’ 

““¢Madonna,’ answered Michael Angelo, ‘you give me more 
praise than I deserve, perhaps. But, since you have led me to the 
subject, permit me, in my own name, and in that of other artists 
whose character is like mine, as Meister Francesco, to lay before 
you a complaint against a portion of the public. Among numer- 
ous false rumors which are spread concerning the lives of cele- 
brated masters, there is none that is so willingly believed as that 
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these men are eccentric in their behavior, and, if one tries to make 
their acquaintance, are repelling and uncompanionable. And yet 
these masters are only quite natural in their behavior. Silly men, 
however, not to mention a few who judge more reasonably, 
consider them fanciful and capricious. Nothing is farther from 
the character of a true artist than such a reproach. I agree that 
certain peculiarities of the painter can be developed only where 
painting abounds; that is, in the few countries like Italy, where 
it is in its most perfect state; but idle people are wholly unfair 
when they expect that an artist who is absorbed in his work will 
spend his valuable time in empty compliments on their account. 
Few enough paint conscientiously, but the people who blame a 
man because his highest aim is to finish his work in the most care- 
ful manner, neglect their duty in a higher degree than those 
artists who give themselves no trouble about their work. Great 
artists at times indulge in such behavior that it is useless to at- 
tempt to do anything with them; but it is not because they are 
proud, but because they seldom meet with a true appreciation on 
the part of others, or because they will not lower their superior 
minds by useless talk with people who have nothing to do, and 
who only drag them out of their deep train of reflections. I can 
assure your Excellency that even his Holiness is tiresome to me 
when he comes with the question of why I do not go oftener to 
the Vatican. When it is about some unimportant matter, I be- 
lieve I can help him more by staying at home than by appearing 
in his presence. Then I tell him, without circumlocution, that I 
prefer to work for him in my own way to standing by him all day 
long, as so many others do.’ 

““* Happy Michael Angelo!’ I exclaimed; ‘of all princes the 
popes alone look upon this sin with indulgent eye.’ 

“¢ The very sins which princes should pardon first of all,’ he 
continued ; then, after a pause, he added, ‘I may say, indeed, that 
the important things which have occupied me have gained for me 
such liberty that, in conversation with the Pope, unconsciously I 
have put on my felt hat and gone on talking quite unconcernedly. 
This was not sufficient to make him punish me; on the contrary, 
he let me live as I chose, and it was at these very times that my 
mind was the most eager to serve him. Should any one be foolish 
enough to place himself in solitude with his art, and, because he 
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finds pleasure in being alone, should give up his friends and turn 
all the world against him, then they would have the right to find 
fault with him. I, however, act in this way from my natural 
feeling, and because I am forced to it by my work, or because my 
character cannot endure formal courtesy, so that it would be the 
greatest injustice not to allow me to do as I choose, especially as 
I desire nothing from any one else. Why does the world demand 
that one should be interested in her empty pastimes? Does she 
not know that there are sciences which take such complete hold 
of a man that not the least part of his being is able to give itself 
up to these ways of killing time? If he has nothing to do, like 
you, then, for all me, he may die the death, if he does not observe 
your etiquette and ceremonies. But you seek him out only to do 
yourselves an honor, and it gives you the greatest pleasure that he 
is a man to whom popes and emperors give orders. I say that an 
artist who cares more for the demands of an ignorant people than 
for those of his art, whose personal conduct has no peculiarity or 
oddity, or who has a very slight reputation in that line, will never 
be a superior nature. Clumsy, ordinary men can be found in 
abundance, without using any lantern, on every street corner 
throughout the world.’ 

“ Here Michael Angelo was silent, and the Marchioness rejoined, 
‘If the friends of whom you speak were in the least like those 
friends of antiquity, the evil could be better borne. When Apelles 
was lying ill, in the midst of poverty, Agesilas visited him secretly 
and put some money under his pillow. His old servant stood 
aghast when she found the money, but he said, laughing, “ No 
one but Agesilas can have done this, and you need not be aston- 
ished at it.’ ” 

Let me insert here that Michael Angelo was not rich, though 
not the opposite. He always had a great many orders, and re- 
ceived large sums of money. For his Last Judgment alone he 
had a yearly payment of two thousand seudi. 

“ Next, Lattantio told us his ideas. ‘ Great painters,’ he said, 
‘would exchange places with no other human beings. In their 
superiority they were satisfied with the small sum which they 
gained from their art. The genius of a great painter knows how 
empty are the lives and pleasures of the rich, who consider that 
they alone are powerful. Their names will go out of the world 
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with them, without their having had any intimation of those things 
which are the worthiest for men to know and to care for. Such 
men have never really lived. However much they have heaped 
together treasures, the genius gains for himself an undying name 
through his works. The world’s fortune is not worth wishing for, 
as a whole or in part, and the reason that genius has respect for 
itself is because it breaks through the way which would not open 
for the desires of commonplace spirits, because they would not at 
all be able to perceive it. A ruler may well be less proud of the 
possession of his kingdom than au artist of the power of represent- 
ing a single one of the created works of God. It is no easier for 
the ruler to conquer a formidable enemy than for the artist to 
execute a work which entirely corresponds to his idea. When the 
Emperor Maximilian pardoned a painter condemned to death, he 
said these memorable words: ‘ I can make counts and dukes; God 
alone can create a distinguished artist.’ 

“Give me some advice, Messer Lattantio,’ said the Mar- 
chioness, when he ended. ‘Shall I ask Michael Angelo to clear 
up my thoughts a little in regard to painting? For, in order to 
prove to us that great men are reasonable and not governed by 
whims and fancies, it is to be hoped that he will play us at this 
time no trick, as he has formerly done.’ 

“¢ Madonna,’ answered Lattantio, ‘Master Michael Angelo 
ought always to make an exception in tavor of your Excellency, 
and freely give to us those thoughts which he so rightly keeps 
hidden from the world.’ 

*¢ Your Excellency,’ replied Michael Angelo, ‘has but to com- 
mand. Whatever seems to you worthy shall be laid at your feet. 
I am all obedience.’ 

“Smiling, Vittoria continued, ‘Since we are now en such 
matters, I should like to know what you think of art in the Neth- 
erlands, for it seems to me to be on a more devout path than 
ours.’ ” 

“ Now Michael Angelo began to express his ideas. All that he 
said was beautiful and just; but, since the book of the Count 
Raczynsky is to be had everywhere, I shall quote only a few sen- 
tences. 

“Good painting, he said, ‘is noble and devout in itself, for 
nothing can with more power elevate or excite a pure soul to 
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piety than the laborious striving after finished representation. It 
touches the divine and is one with it. Good painting is only a 
copy of its perfections, a shadow of its painting, a music, a melody ; 
and only a very profound intelligence can always feel how great 
this work is. For this reason it is so seldom attained and so sel- 
dom brought to view.’ ” 

He now spoke of painting in different countries, and the works 
of art in Italy. Every word is striking, and the reading of the 
whole account, from which I have quoted here a few fragments 
only, would certainly be very useful to the lover of art. His last 
sentence, I think, is particularly fine. The Marchioness, as will 
be seen more clearly from what follows, in spite ot the loftiness of 
her views, has insisted upon considering the subject of painting 
quite like an amateur. To her a devout picture is one which 
represents a holy subject: to him it is one which was painted 
when the artist devoutly yielded himself to the beauty of nature. 
“ Only an artist can feel where piety is to be found. He may 
paint a flower in the hand of Mary with the same divine reverence 
that he paints her face, and he who pictures the suffering Christ, 
with eyes distorted by grief and forehead marked with swollen 
veins, is often infinitely farther off from the divine than he who 
knows how to give to a modest portrait of a child the breath of 
innocence which he has recognized and felt.” 

A trace of the childlike is found in everything that Michael 
Angelo does. In this he is like Beethoven, who, obstinate as a 
lion, would suffer no opposition, and yet quietly resigned himself 
to fate, which treated him so harshly. 

He expresses in his poems sorrow for a wasted life. Many 
times he renews his laments over years past unused, and he ends 
one of the many sonnets in which he pours out his despair with 
the proverb, repeated for ages by the wisest spirits, “ He is the 
happiest whose death follows nearest to his birth.” 


“‘ Ah, woe is me, alas! when I revolve 
My years gone by, wearied, I find not one 
Wherein to call a single day my own. 
Fallacious hopes, desires as vain, and thoughts 
Of love compounded and of love’s woes— 
(No mortal joy has novelty for me), 
Make up the sum: I know—I feel ’tis so, 
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Thus have I ever strayed from Truth and Good: 
Where’er I go, shifting from right to left, 
Denser the shades, less bright the sun appears, 
And I, infirm and worn, am nigh to fall.” 


He may have written this after Vittoria’s death. We feel that 
now he was entirely alone. But, while that thought lay deep in 
his consciousness, he was still the old master among artists, and 
carried on his works with power. These were extended over a 
wider field than ever. In 1540 Pietro di San Gallo died, and to 
Michael Angelo was given the chief direction of the building of St. 
Peter’s. At first he made the excuse that he was no architect, but 
finally, when the Pope commanded, instead of requesting him, he 
accepted the oftice. Dr. Guhl gives the letters written on the sub- 
ject. In them Michael Angelo does full justice to his old enemy 
Bramante. Besides this occupation, besides his painting, besides 
his sculpture, he is occupied whenever there is any building going 
on. Gates, churches, bridges, fortresses, palaces, must be erected 
according to his specifications. 

Cosmo de Medici, Grand-duke of Tuscany, who tried in vain to 
persuade the great man to return to his fatherland, never attempted 
any important building without submitting the plans to him. 
Once, in the year 1555, after the death of Julius III., who had 
succeeded Paul IIT. in 1549, when Marcellus was elected, Michael 
Angelo seems to have been inclined to exchange Rome for Flor- 
ence, but he changed his plans soon after, on the death of the 
Pope, and the election of Paul 1V. He remained at the head of 
the works which were begun, and in the following year was 
obliged to fortify Rome for the Pope, because an attack from the 
French was feared. When the French army really drew near, 
Michael Angelo fled into the mountains of Spoleto, where, accord- 
ing to his letter to Vasari, he had a great deal of pleasure, but at 
the same time great inconvenience and heavy expenses. 

To speak of his works might have some significance for me 
were I writing in Rome or Florence, or for a public who is famil- 
iar with those cities ; I am so myself only in a very small degree. 
But, from Vasari’s account alone, he who has no idea of the im- 
portance of these cities in themselves, or of their flourishing con- 
dition at the time of Michael Angelo, may at least understand 
that his activity far surpassed the limits within which now a great 
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painter or architect moves. We might make a sort of comparison 
between his work and that of a great English engineer of the 
present day. Now it is the highest aim of architects who build 
and construct to use material in accordance with its capabilities, 
and, in grand simplicity, to build enormous structures; but in 
those duys the material received essential modifications from the 
mind of the builder. Those buildings seem to us like an ap- 
proach towards a colossal sportiveness. But the time will return 
when one will work in the same way. Then beauty, splendor, 
and tasteful grandeur were desirable things. The palaces were 
adorned with grand facades, the decorations were on an extrava- 
gant scale. Cosmo had his whole palace, which had been painted 
by Vasari, copied to the most minute details, and sent to Rome for 
Michael Angelo to look at it, and say that it was all right. When 
the Grand-duke himself came to Rome, he visited Michael Angelo, 
and had a personal interview, for during the last of his life his 
extreme age prevented the great man from going to Florence. 
Cosmo loved and honored him, although his vanity may have 
had some share in this. When a prince presented Goethe with an 
order, when, in our day, Humboldt receives a decoration, the 
honor is the same on both sides. We have testimony enough of 
the lofty height upon which Michael Angelo was placed. But 
envy and hostility dogged his footsteps. Under Paul IV., Piero 
Ligorio was one of those engaged at work on St. Peter’s. He 
said publicly that Michael Angelo had become childish, and so 
the latter wished to stop his work and go to Florence. We have 
a letter written in 1560 to Cardinal di Carpi, in which the gray- 
haired old man of eighty-six years complains of the remark as 
implying that he was not doing his duty, and, in the most bitter 
terms, begs for his discharge. He did not possess the calmness of 
Goethe, who was always followed by the scorn and envy of incom- 
petent men; but Goethe did not stand upon the plane on which 
he stood. Goethe represented confidentially, as it were, the Ger- 
man literature and culture of his time, with the air of a man who 
stands outside of the thing. Michael Angelo represented gen- 
uine art as opposed to pope and world, was always occupied by 
practical work, and was continually surrounded by a circle of 
new pupils, who were bound to him by love, as he was to them. 
He knew exactly for himself how high he stood. He had proved 
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it. The Popes, the Emperor, the King of France, the Sultan, 
Venice, Florence, all wished to claim him for their own. He 
always succeeded, but he know the price which had been paid to 
give him this place. All art formed around him, and felt in him 
its centre of lite; with the most unselfish love he gave himself up 
to men ; he had the courage, and will, and power to grant what 
was asked of him. Now, when a few, whom he had surpassed 
and looked beyond, threw stones in the way of him who had 
pushed rocks from the path—not to keep him back, but merely to 
make themselves noticed for a moment—when this made him very 
indignant for the time, then we find his anger very natural, and 
in accordance with his fiery, impetuous temper. 

I wish to mention two more letters only. In 1556 he writes to 
Vasari about the death of Urbino, who, when a young man, had 
entered his service during the hard days of Florence, and had re- 
mained with him. Cellini also speaks of him, and of his violent 
devotion to his master. He mentions this in speaking of the use- 
less mission to Michael Angelo, whom he was to allure to Flor- 
ence on Cosmo’s business. Michael Angelo was overwhelmed 
with grief at the death of this man. Although he himself was 
old and weak, he took care of Urbino, and passed whole nights 
with his clothes on, sitting by the side of his sick-bed. 

“T have had him with me for twenty-six years,” writes Mi- 
chael Angelo, ‘“‘ and have found him a man of inestimable fidelity. 
And now, when [ had made him rich, and had hoped to find in him 
the staff and protector of my old age, the only hope I have left to 
me is that I shall see him again in Paradise. And God has 
shown me that this must happen, by means of the blessed death 
which He let him die, for what troubled him most was not that he 
should die, but that he must leave me behind in a treacherous 
world, with so many troubles. The best part of myself has in- 
deed gone with him, and there is nothing left except an endless 
sorrow.” 

The other letter is written in the year following to Urbino’s 
widow. She had thought herself very much injured by some of 
his arrangements, and he wrote to satisfy her. He enters into 
the details of her household affairs in the simplest manner, and 
puts himself at her point of view, so that she must understand him. 
He was godfather to her two sons. He wrote as follows: 
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“T saw very well that you were angry with me, but I did not 
know the reason. From your last letter I think I have discovered 
the cause. When you sent me the cheese, you wrote at the same 
time that you wanted to send other things, but the handkerchiefs 
were not yet ready. I, wishing that you should not be at any ex- 
pense on my account, answered you that you ought not to send 
me anything more, but rather ask something from me, and in that 
way give me pleasure, for you might know, and indeed you have 
proofs of it with you, how much I care still for the blessed Urbino, 
although he is dead, and how dear to me is everything that belonged 
to him. 

*‘ You wish to come here or to send little Michael Angelo to me ; 
as to this, 1 must write you exactly how things are. I cannot 
indeed, advise you to bring Michael Angelo here, for there is no 
woman in the house nor even any housekeeping, and as the child 
is still young some misfortune or difficulty might arise. The 
Duke of Florence, however, a few months ago, urged very strongly 
that I should return to Florence, where he offered me the great- 
est inducements. I asked permission to delay awhile, that I might 
arrange everything here, and leave the building of St. Peter’s in 
good hands, so I may, perhaps, stay here the whole summer to put 
all my affairs in order, as also, to put your money here into bonds. 
In the autumn, then, I shall return to Florence to stay, for I am old, 
and have no time to come again to Rome. I shall settle matters 
with you then, and if you will let me have Michael Angelo I will 
cherish him with a deeper love than even the son of my nephew, 
Leonardo, and will teach him everything that his father would wish 
him to know. Yesterday, March 27, I received your last letter.” 

It is said that his letters are mere jottings, but this one has, 
most of all of them, unconstrained expression. He wrote just as 
he thought, one thing after another, without any regularly ar- 
ranged order. Whenever he intended to express an opinion, he 
did it simply and in a straightforward manner, often so near 
the truth that it gave offence to people. He looked very sharply, 
and judged in the same way that he looked. “It is indeed a 
pity tosee thy piety,” heremarked toasculptor. “ Tell thy father 
that the living figures which he makes are better than the paint- 
ed ones,” was the message sent to Francesco Francia through his 


son, a beautiful youth. ‘“ Titian has a good color, but he can- 
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not draw,” he said without hesitation, when the: Venetian was in 
Rome, and he had visited him. On the other hand, when before 
the great bronze doors of Ghiberti he exclaimed, “These doors 
are worthy of being the doors of Paradise.” Petty men who 
strove to rival him were conquered in the most pitiless manner ; 
he treated the greatest and the least with the same harshness that 
he used towards himself, for he criticised his own works in the 
most unsparing fashion. All this sharpness of judging might 
have been counteracted by his noble character, by his unselfish- 
ness, by his conscientious disregard of external honor; but there 
was something more—he spoke the truth not only without reserve, 
but he often gave to his sentences an ironical meaning; he made 
men feel that he was superior to them, not only in art but in mind ; 
that no one can forgive. In this way throughout his life he drew 
upon himself so much hatred. For one who is injured always re- 
curs in his wounded pride to the offending word, and does not 
consider the meaning of the whole, or whether merely the thing, 
and not the person, was criticised. And, what was worst of all, his 
remarks were not witty nonsense that one could forget, but truths 
which struck a man down. If he said, “ You understand nothing ot 
paintings,” he destroyed him. He allowed no trifling in his art. 
When he was painting the Last Judgment, and wanted some of his 
pupils to help him, he made a division into those who could help 
him and those who did not know enough. These last he sent off. 
Finally, he sent them all away together, and painted alone. He 
had but one thought—that was his work. 

Although his character was earnest, although he acknowledged 
an ideal, and, indeed, carried it so far that he would seldom, if 
ever, make a portrait, because copying a person seemed to him 
very poor work—still he had not the nature of a gloomy philoso- 
pher. He seems to have shown another side which was quite nat- 
ural; he took pleasure in singing, violin playing, and gay com- 
pany, laughed heartily at what was comic, and often in talking 
used good-natured wit, as well as irony. His character has some- 
thing quite German in it; he had humor, a word hardly under- 
stood by the Romans, which suits him exactly in many respects. 
In one of his sonnets he describes with quiet amusement how he 
painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel while lying on his back, 
and what a comical figure he made. We have a stanza of eight 
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lines from him, containing an ironical declaration of love, in which 
he represents, by means of all possible comparisons, how the loved 
one stays in his heart and cannot come forth. The Rape of Gany- 
mede is quite naive, as if some innocent old painter in Germany 
had painted it. An eagle is bearing the boy aloft, and is already 
high up in the air, but on the earth sits his faithful dog, who looks 
up to the sky after him and piteously howls in astonishment and 
pain. Vasari tells a number of little anecdotes about him, whose 
only point is in their harmless fancy, and from which we can see 
very plainly that Michael Angelo led a life that was simple and 
natural, somewhat like that which one understands by the expres- 
sion a “real artist life” in Munich or Diisseldorf. But he was, be- 
sides, a man who recognized no superior except the Pope, and he 
treated even him almost like an equal. He might have said, like 
Diogenes, “Stand aside out of my sunshine,” and the one to 
whom he said it would have stepped aside as if the request were 
quite a usual one. He always found natures that could under- 
stand him. 

His century was great and youthful. If we consider his long 
life, the number and extent of his works, his outward circum- 
stances and his private life, the beginning and the end of his 
career, then we must say that he appears equipped for a powerful 
career, and he found a field worthy of his steps, men who loved 
and understood him, princes who honored and employed him, 
events by means of which every part of his mind was cultivated. 
It isa rare good fortune when a great genius lives in such an 
eventful time; if to-day a man were born with the same talents, 
with the same eager power, he would find nothing the same that 
Michael Angelo found it. No one knows, indeed, what will hap- 
pen and what might happen. If one reasons in this way, one thinks 
in parallels. We say sometimes, if Beethoven had lived in other 
times, had met other men, perhaps he would have developed more 
freely ; his depth of soul might not have been greater, but his 
mind would not have been so often distracted and pained by the 
poverty of his life. By poverty I do not mean any lack of money. 
It is a current opinion that the rarity of great geniuses is owing 
to a mistaken political economy, and that one ouglit to assist peo- 
ple into geniuses; as if a bullfinch could be changed into a night- 
ingale by good food. 


be 
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In regard to Beethoven I call it poverty, because he knew no 
Lorenzo, no Julius, no Vittoria Colonna, because the princes 
towards whom he turned never responded to him, because his con- 
certs were hardly applauded, while Rossini roused the public to 
great enthusiasm. The great Michael Angelo, or, as he was gen- 
erally called, the divine Michael Angelo, experienced no such fate; 
—his bark never turned into narrow channels, where it must pass 
with difficulty or might be obliged to remain stationary ; he had 
from the first the wide sea before him, sailed under full canvas, 
encountered storms, to be sure, but remained always in the open 
ocean, and passed far ahead of every one that followed in the wake 
which his keel made as it cut deep through the water. 

But one thing was denied to him—the feeling of satisfaction 
which many a man in poorer circumstances often has in large 
measure. In spite of all that he received, he felt the emptiness 
and the vexation of human life ; he longed, like all great minds, for 
that freedom which is granted man only in his youth, before he 
feels the slavery of existence. Raphael knew nothing of this 
longing; life was not revealed to him. Heaven and earth met 
before his eyes, and he walked over the ground as if on clouds. 
A shadow never rested on the spirit of his creations, even when 
he was painting something horrible. It appears on the canvas, 
sharp and horrible, but always like a play or drama, just as the 
tragedies of Shakespeare always remain mere plays. 

On a picture that Marcanton has engraved from a drawing of 
his, we see the plague, <2 morbetto. Stretched lifeless, with swollen 
features, a woman is lying on the ground. A naked child has 
crawled to her, and stretches toward her breast. A man is bend- 
ing down over her; with one hand he holds his nostrils, with the 
other he is taking away the child. Behind them a figure is sit- 
ting, with head supported on the right hand, while the left one is 
thrown on top the head—that is all one sees; but it seems as if 
Death were waiting impatiently. A statue of Mercury separates 
the picture into two parts: the interior of a house and the street. 
In the house it is dark, and a man is holding a torch low down to 
light it up. On the ground are three young calves, lying together, 
dead. A living one has come near them, smelling around with 
outstretched head; he drives it away. In the background an old 
man is stretched out, dying ; two nuns are going near him. 
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I never see the picture without a sort of shudder, but the ideal- 
ism of the conception prevents any feeling of disgust, although 
the disgusting is represented. One feels that the artist surmounts 
everything. He saw or heard of the Plague, in imagination the 
scenes rose before his eyes, he put them on paper, and what he 
represented was the truth. Wherever he looks, he sees forms: he 
commands, they appear to him, and he paints them. Happiness 
and beauty, splendor and luxury surrounded him ; that is the air 
which breathes around his works; but, besides, he represented the 
most mournful and frightful. He did not work like Michael Angelo 
on stern forms in whose very smiles there was that deep melan- 
choly which spoke to the artist’s heart of the lost freedom of his 
fatherland. 

Both together, they represent their century: Raphael, the 
youthful courage, the abundance, the sunny springtime of its life ; 
Michael Angelo, the gloomy thoughts which slumbered under all, 
the dark powers which, warmed in the depths of the earth, at first 
metely made the gardens above bloom, but gradually burned them 
toa barren waste. Raphael lived, as it were, on horseback, and 
died before the death of the roses whose fragrance intoxicated him. 
Michael Angelo went on foot with republican simplicity through 
his ninety years. Both were great men; whoever sees their 
works and hears of their lives, feels himself even to-day warmed 
by the fire of their souls and consoled by their happiness and 
misfortunes. 

The story is that Michael Angelo was almost blind in his last 
years ; that he caused himself to be led to his works that he might 
feel them with his hands. But, long before, he had written a 
sonnet in which he says that neither painting nor carving in mar- 
ble gives him any satisfaction now; that to be happy he must 
remain absorbed in the thought of Divine things. Here are verses 
by him, in which his thoughts become a prayer in the translation 
of J. A. Symonds. 


“‘Oh, make me see Thee, Lord, where’er I go! 
If mortal beauty sets my soul on fire, 
That flame when near to Thine must needs expire, 
And I with love of only Thee shall glow. 
Dear Lord, Thy help I seek against this woe, 
These torments that my spirit vex and tire ; 
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Thou only with new strength canst reinspire 
My will, my sense, my courage faint and low. 
Thou gavest me on earth this soul divine; 
And Thou within this body weak and frail 
Didst prison it—how sadly there to live! 
How can I make its lot less vile than mine? 
Without Thee, Lord, all goodness seems to fail. 
To alter Fate is God’s prerogative.” 


He died in Rome in 1564. His will was very concise. “I 
leave my soul to God, my body to the earth, and my property to 
my nearest relatives.” In his house in Florence is preserved a 
letter, in which Daniel da Volterra writes to Michael Angelo’s 
nephew that he must come to Rome as soon as convenient. Ina 
postscript he begs him to lose no time, but travel directly through. 
Michael Angelo himself has written his name below, although, on 
account of trembling, he could not finish the Buonarotti. 

He died on February 17. His body was taken to Florence, 
and buried there with ceremony. Vasari was commissioned to 
design his monument. He lies in Santa Croce, where, near him, 
are the monuments of Dante, Macchiavelli, Galileo, and Alfieri. 
The year in which he died was that of Shakespeare’s birth. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


COLERIDGE’S “ ANCIENT MARINER.” 





Those who regard the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” as an exhibition of 
unconscious genius—a mere product of exuberant fancy, weird and 
thrilling in its effect, exquisite in its versification, but without final 
end or aim—have but a faint comprehension of the deep, subtile, and 
peculiar mind from which it emanated. He who could say of him- 
self: ‘“‘I am by the law of my nature a reasoner. I can take no 
interest whatever in hearing or saying anything merely as a fact— 
merely as having happened. I must refer it to something within me 
before I can regard it with any curiosity or care. I require a reason 
why the thing is at all, and why it is there and then rather than else- 
where or at another time ;” who, at a very premature age, even before 
his fifteenth year, was deeply interested in metaphysics ; and who 
owned that the faults of language observable in his juvenile poems 
were mostly owing to the effort he made and was always making to 
give a poetic coloring to abstract and metaphysical truths, was of 
all men, least likely, in the prime of his poetical period, to write a 
mere musical farrago, which, whatever may be said of its rhyme, 
if taken literally, can scarcely be accredited with a superabundance 
of reason. 

Coleridge had already written a number of his minor poems, be- 
sides contributing largely in prose to the ‘‘ Watchman,” which he 
edited, and had acquired some reputation as a lecturer, when, in 
1796, he made the acquaintance of, and shortly after formed a close 
friendship with, the poet Wordsworth. It was at the beginning of 
the career of each, and the influence which they exerted upon one 
another is incalculable. During the following year they entered into 
an agreement to publish a volume of their joint works, each engag- 
ing to treat his subjects after the style which had already become 
peculiar to him. Wordsworth was to seek to give interest to what is 
common and usual ; in other words, to treat those subjects which are 
generally considered as more especially belonging to prose; Coleridge 
was to give to the weird and improbable a charm which was to spring 
from the truth of the feeling rather than from the truth of the inci- 
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dent portrayed. The volume appeared in 1798, and contained, among 
other poems by Coleridge, the subject of our sketch. 

That the poem fully meets the demand which the author made 
upon himself will scarely be questioned. The feeling is undoubt- 
edly true. We are convinced that, under the circumstances, one 
could not have felt otherwise or suffered less than did the Mariner ; 
but the circumstance, or rather the cause of the train of circum- 
stances, is so slight (a man kills an albatross—a bird—and for that 
act he and all his comrades—a whole ship’s crew—suffer the most 
unspeakable horrors of body and of mind which he, the offender, alone 
survives) that it could never, despite its almost unapproachable 
rhythm, exert the fascination it does if we did not feel that the thin 
tissue of its fable concealed a deeper meaning; that the whole poem 
is merely a symbol, which is all that a work of art can ever be, of a 
higher truth. 

Only a short time before the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” was written, 
Wordsworth read Coleridge some cantos of his then unedited poem 
upon the growth of an individual mind (‘‘ The Prelude”). Coleridge 
was enthusiastic in its praise, and besought him to continue and ex- 
pand it, making, at the same time, some suggestions as to how it 
should be done. We quote Coleridge’s account, to be found in his 
‘Table Talk”: ‘‘Then the plan laid out and I believe partly sug- 
gested by me was, that Wordsworth should assume the station of a 
man in mental repose—one whose principles were made up and pre- 
pared to deliver upon authority a system of philosophy. He was to 
treat man as man—a subject of eye, ear, touch, and taste—in con- 
tact with external nature, and informing the senses from the mind, 
and not compounding a mind out of the senses; then he was to de- 
scribe the pastoral and other states of society, assuming something 
of the Juvenalian spirit as he approached the high civilization of 
cities and towns, and opening a melancholy picture of the present 
state of degeneracy and vice; thence he was to infer and reveal the 
prof of and necessity for the whole state of man and society, being 
subject to and illustrative of a redemptive process in operation, show- 
ing how this idea reconciled all the anomalies, and promised future 
glory and restoration. Something of this sort was, I think, agreed 
on. It is, in substance, what I have been all my life doing in my 
system of philosophy.” 

Wordsworth never executed the project, but we believe Coleridge 
did in a measure. The thought, in its passage through the alembic 
of his fervid imagination, took upon itself something of a personal 
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character, and he has given us the development, not of the race, but 
of the individual; he has shown us the ‘‘macrocosm in the micro- 
cosm.” What all his life he labored to execute, and for which, for 
lack of constructive ability, all his genius and all his labor availed 
him naught—to erect a system of Christian philosophy—we believe 
he accomplished in his twenty-fifth year, when he wrote the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner.” 

It was the author’s intention, in our opinion, to present the Fall 
from the innocence of ignorance, from the immediacy of natural 
faith ; and the return, through the mediation of sin and doubt, to 
conscious virtue and belief. Regarded in this light, the poem may 
be said to have a two-fold character: it may be considered either in 
a universal or in a particular sense—the Ancient Mariner may repre- 
sent Life or a life. In either case he offers to the passer-by, selected 
on account of his fitness to hear, his receptivity, a view of the 
‘*terrible discipline of culture” through which man must pass in 
order to reach self-consciousness and self-determination. 

‘<Tt is an ancient mariner, and he stoppeth one of three.” Not to 
all men is it given to behold the solution of life’s deepest problem : 
‘* Many are called, but few are chosen.” But him to whom, even 
for a moment, the Eternal Verities are once unveiled, the wedding- 
feast—the pleasure and profit of mere worldly existence—calls in 
vain. Strive as he may, ‘‘he cannot choose but hear” the voice of 
his own soul. 

‘The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared.” Man, with all his 
weakness and all his power, with all his potentialities for good and 
evil, commences the voyage of life. The journey is bravely begun, 
childhood and youth pass brightly and cheerily, till, ‘‘ over the mast 
at noon,” maturity is reached. No specific time is intended. The 
terms childhood and youth apply to the period of unconsciousness, 
of the utter indifference of the Me and Not-me; when the Me be- 
gins to be conscious of its existence through the pressure upon it of 
the Not-me, maturity is reached, at whatever age. It is not our inten- 
tion to dwell upon the consummate art which the poem displays, but 
we find it difficult altogether to avoid calling attention to the beauty, 
especially when it also represents the adequacy of its form. Mark, 
at this point, how significant is the pause which allows time to pre- 
sent the final relinquishment on the part of the wedding-guest of all 
thought of escape ; whatever interruption he makes henceforth is in 
the interest of the narrative, and betrays its control over him ; he no 
longer seeks to retard or dismiss it. A point of departure is also 
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reached, the preparation is complete, and the motive may now make 
itself felt: It is the tightening of the belt as the race begins. 

‘* And now the storm-blast came.” The world, with its buffets, 
its sorrow, and care, its wild-beast struggle for mere existence, con- 
fronts him. In his horror and fear, he looks wildly around in search 
of such sympathy and comfort from his fellows as he needs and 
thinks he shall surely find, only to discover each chased by the same in- 
exorable necessity, and powerless or too utterly lost in his own affairs 
to afford him aid. Balked of human help he ‘‘ grows wondrous 
cold,” and is about to perish when faith in a higher than human 
sympathy—the albatross—crosses his path to save and bless him. 
For a time the bird brings peace, but only fora time. In a wanton 
moment, scarce knowing what he does, he strikes the blow by which 
he loses sight and consciousness of the spiritual—the true sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which, if persisted in, shall not be forgiven. 

Why does he kill the bird ? This is the question of questions. It 
is the problem of Original Sin. Man is, by nature, evil, and his first 
conscious, merely natural act, is necessarily a sin against the spiritual. 
He is then in a state of negation. Spirit is too strong not to resist 
the natural impulse, and thereon commences the battle between good 
and evil, which must either end in the putting under foot of the 
natural, in the negating of the negation, or man dies like the beasts 
that perish. The conflict is the appointed task of man. Each man 
must of himself work out his own redemption; he must himself 
prepare the way for that regeneration which is the promised victory 
over sin and death. 

At first the nature of the man recoils before this daring act of the 
will. ‘‘Ah, wretch! said they, the bird to slay.” But when the 
mist and fog of ignorance and unconsciousness disappear at the ap- 
proach of the glorious sun of knowledge which now arises, ‘‘ nor 
dim, nor red, like God’s own head,” all fear is forgotten, and ina 
burst of exultation the cry changes: ‘‘’T'was right, said they, such 
birds to slay, that bring the fog and mist.” Man has now become 
as a god, knowing good and evil, and the ship rushes blithely on. 
Suddenly its course is stayed: ‘‘The breeze dropt down, the sails 
dropt down, ’twas sad as sad could be.” Knowledge is not sufficient ; 
man must not only know, but do. He has lost view of the spiritual, 
and the natural alone cannot content him. He has lost his faith, 
and with it hope and the power to labor, for the right faith of man 
not only brings him tranquillity, but helps him to do his work. 

A fearful calm follows; life is at a standstill. To add to his 
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misery, he beholds on all sides aspirations, hopes, endeavors, and 
beliefs ; but none which he can make his own. He is isolated and 
despairing. ‘‘There is water, water everywhere, nor any drop to 
drink.” The world around him seems content with a happiness 
which holds no charm for him. Its pursuit of fame, of wealth, of 
pleasure, does not allure him. It appears to hold no thought of a 
conflict such as is wasting him ; it lives at ease, encompassed, as he 
thinks, with wonders and terrors. He grows to distrust its fair out- 
side ; the evil within him drives him to see evil in all without him ; 
the world is the shadow of himself, and as such he fears and suspects 
it. ‘‘The very deep did rot.” ‘Yea, slimy things with legs did 
crawl upon the slimy sea.” Still, even this madness has its lucid in- 
tervals. ‘‘Some in dreams assured were of the spirit that plagued 
us so ;” and there are times when he has a glimpse that his torment 
is not a useless and vain torture ; that there can be no victory with- 
out a battle. He has an intuition of the two elements which are at 
war within him ; he feels that there will be no peace until the spiritual 
conquers. But he has no power and sees no means by which to assist 
himself. He is sunk and lost in self—mere finite subjectivity. He 
makes one effort, but it is in the wrong direction : he will conform to 
the world and itslaw. The cross—the emblem of true and living faith 
—is removed from his neck, and the albatross—the dead faith of 
creeds and rituals—takes its place. 

There is, there can be, no peace in a mere outward conformance 
to customs that are dead to us; there may be stillness, but there is 
no serenity. Nothing has changed ; the ship is still becalmed ; all 
is weariness and distaste. ‘‘There passed a weary time, a weary 
time.” The ‘‘ glazed and weary eye” wanders listlessly toward the 
west ; the moody and miserable mind of man peers hopelessly and 
indifferently into the future, and sees a ‘“‘something in the sky.” 
He watches it, carelessly at first, then more and more eagerly, until 
at last it assumes proportion and a shape. The final stage of his 
“‘temptation in the wilderness” is reached. At last he has discovered 
a solution to his problem : he will negate the spiritual ; he will fall 
down and worship the evil one, and he will be saved, and all the 
glory of the world shall be given unto him. The thought fills him 
with a horrible joy, and he calls up his whole being to rejoice in the 
promised deliverance. His cry, ‘A sail, a sail!” is answered by a 
“grin” of joy. ‘* The western wave was all aflame,” the future now 
is glorious with earthly promise, ‘‘when the strange shape drove 
suddenly betwixt us and the sun.” 
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With horror he discovers that it is only a skeleton bark. No 
kindly, helpful hands are extended from its side to aid him ; the 
only companion of Unbelief is Death—here and hereafter. The 
game has been played ; Unbelief has won the will of man; Death 
claims his other faculties, and darkness and fear envelope him. To 
doubt the All is to doubt himself, and this, the worst of unbeliefs, 
now fastens upon him. ‘One after one, by the star-dogged moon,” 
every aspiration and noble desire, every power and every purpose, 
‘‘with heavy thump, a lifeless lump,” drops down and perishes, only 
turning ere they die to curse his negligence to use, or worse, his 
abuse of them. 

** Alone, alone, all, all alone, alone on a wide, wide sea!” The 
suffering soul of man in the wide expanse, in the crowded immensity 
of the world, is isolated by its agony in that Gethsemane where the 
best beloved are left behind, and the bare spirit goes up alone to 
meet and wrestle with its Maker. And oh! the horror, the shrink- 
ing, the bloody sweat of it all! The grace and beauty of life have 
departed, and only a sickening sense of guilt and wretchedness, of 
bitter self-loathing and self-disgust remains: ‘‘ A thousand, thousand 
slimy things lived on ; and so did I.” 

**T looked upon the rotting sea”—the world which is his shadow, 
upon which he has projected his Me—‘‘ and drew my eyes away !” 
**T looked upon the rotting deck”—his own inner consciousness— 
‘*and there the dead men lay.” ‘‘I looked to Heaven,” but his un- 
belief has closed that to his prayer. ‘‘I closed my lids and kept 
them closed,” but he cannot shut out the view, ‘‘for the sky and 
the sea, the sea and the sky ”—doubt of ali around and of all above 
him—“‘lay like a load on my weary eye, and the dead”—doubt in 
himself—‘‘ were at my feet!” The talent which the lord of the 
country gave to his laborer to keep for him has been returned, and 
he hears the well-earned sentence: ‘‘ Take, therefore, the talent from 
him, and cast the unprofitable servant into outer darkness.” The 
lowest deep is reached. On this plane there is no more to suffer or 
to know. Hell is sounded. 

This is the culmination of the poem; no higher point, no greater 
misery is possible. It has been gradually, but powerfully and tem- 
pestuously, working up to its climax, and now the change is marked, 
truly and unmistakably, by the altered movement. Hitherto the 
transitions have all been sudden, the epithets harsh, and the tone 
hard and rebellious. The stars have ‘‘rushed out;” the breeze 
‘‘dropt down ;” ‘‘at one stride” came the dark. We have had 
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‘‘ glittering eyes” and “bright” eyes and looks that were “ fire ;” 
the ‘‘ bloody sun,” the “‘ broad and burning sun.” The moon has 
been ‘‘ horned ” and ‘“‘star-dogged.” Now: 


“The moving moon went up the sky, 
And nowhere did abide; 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside.” 


The wild tempest of passion and revolt has raged itself out; the 
warring elements have become quiet from sheer exhaustion. Wrapped 
in this momentary calm, man now finds time to look away from self 
and cast his eyes outward. ‘‘ Beyond the shadow of the ship, I 
watched the water-snakes.” Now that his desire for the earthly has 
perished, the world is transfigured. All its horror, its wickedness, 
its coldness, have vanished. It is no longer a “den of lies;” no 
longer a ‘‘charnel-house,” for over and through it rushes the eternal 
stream of life, and power, and purpose. His hard destiny has crushed 
out of him all warm and hopeful life, but at the same time it has 
purified him of all particularity. ‘‘ Within the shadow of the ship, 
I watched their rich attire.” Gradually he grows to feel himself a 
part of this transcendent movement, and, as the persuasion gains 
upon him, each particular aim and thought, each selfish purpose and 
desire, seems poorer and more trivial to his view, till, in a rush of love 
and humility, he bows his stubborn head ; ‘‘I blessed them unaware.” 

** The self-same moment I could pray.” The first renunciation of 
self has been accomplished, and now heaven and its glory open upon 
his adoring gaze. In his worship, man renounces his particular aims 
and interests; appealing to the Absolute as absolute, he becomes 
conscious of their union and his subordination. With the knowledge 
that the subjective and objective will are one, he attains his freedom : 
‘The albatross fell off, and sank like lead into the sea.” 

‘He no longer feels himself a being lonely and apart. He has 
united himself with the All—making the union his own act by ac- 
cepting and agreeing with it, by becoming conscious of it—he feels 
that he is free, because he feels that the necessity, too, is his. In this 
full confidence he dismisses every private fear and anxiety, and sinks 
into a healing repose: ‘‘ The gentle sleep from heaven, that slid into 
my soul.” But contemplation, even of the Highest, is not the true 
destiny of man. His slumber calms and soothes him, but it is of 
short duration—the need for action soon returns. He awakes to find 
that the time, which had seemed to be passing so eventlessly, has not 
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been lost. During its wise silence ‘‘the great rain of his strength, 
which sweepeth away ill-set foundations,” has been falling, and it 
has brought him strength and comfort ; he is still wretched and self- 
distrustful, but he has gained power and patience to endure. He 
has cast himself into the stream of being, and he is now irresistibly 
floated onward: ‘‘The loud wind never reached the ship, but now 
the ship moved on.” The great and triumphant effort has been 
made. Man has willed, purely and decidedly, the good; and now 
the stream of goodness flows in upon him. 

The dead faculties are aroused by the same impulse: ‘‘ Beneath 
the lightning and the moon, the dead men gave a groan.” They 
perform their accustomed tasks, but in an unconscious way: ‘‘ They 
raised their limbs like lifeless tools.” The old activity, the old sen- 
tient volition has not returned ; ‘‘’T'was not those souls that fled in 
pain, that to their corses came again, but a troop of spirits blest.” 

In his abrogation of self, man has entirely sunk all individuality ; 
practical effort is abandoned, and he lives in the theoretical alone. 
From an unconscious immersion in the objective, he passed over into 
the particular phase, in which he went so far as to deny it—the ob- 
jective—all validity. In this process he attained a consciousness 
which assisted in his restoration. He knows now that the objective 
and subjective are one, but knows it only in such a way that the ob- 
jective is that one, and that in it the subjective is absorbed. His 
return is into the realm of Abstract Universality, an universality 
which subjugates the individual and denies all his personal aims. 
But God himself as Absolute Subjectivity involves the element of 
particularity, and, therefore, the particular or personal part of man, 
although on the merely natural side a something to be denied or 
overcome, on the spiritual or spiritualized natural is a something to 
be preserved and honored: ‘‘It is in the world that spirit is to be 
realized.” 

The power of the spirit, which “under the keel, nine fathoms 
deep,” had ‘‘made the ship to go,” has brought him thus far; it is 
now time to supplement grace by works: ‘‘ The sails at noon left off 
their tune, and the ship stood still also.” The new insight which 
recalls him to the world seems for a moment to loosen the band which 
binds him to the spiritual. But spirit is itself that band, and ‘‘in a 
moment she ’gan stir, with short uneasy motion.” 

Now the old movement, on an advanced plane, is duplicated ; he 
passes over into the antithesis again. But this is a concreter phase ; 
a conflict is unavoidable, because it is the sphere of the negative, but 
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the old spirit of revolt is cancelled. Man now is not only willing 
but anxious to do his work; he is only uncertain as to what that 
work may be, and whether he is worthy to perform it. Tossed back- 
ward and forward by conflicting emotions, and finally overcome by 
their violence, he sinks into a lethargy. The body is inactive, but 
the soul is not asleep. It is a council chamber in which a debate is 
being carried on between doubt (not the old doubt of all things, but 
doubt of himself, his right to recognition, knowing himself to be 
chief among guilty sinners, he doubts his call to “‘ preach Christ and 
him crucified”) and the new insight which teaches him that to every 
man to whom the power is given belongs the right, to every man who 
has won the victory the triumph is due: ‘‘I heard, and in my soul 
discerned, two voices in the air.” 

The first voice asks: ‘‘Is it he? Is this the man ?”—who killed 
the albatross. Is it he who has cast aside, who has destroyed his 
natural faith, and thus estranged the unconscious spirit of childlike 
humility and ignorance: ‘The spirit who bideth by himself in the 
land of mist and snow ;” is it for him who has suffered all the misery 
of doubt and denial, who has barely been rescued from utter de- 
struction, to imagine that he has any worth in himself—that his 
subjectivity has any claim to personality ? 

The second voice answers: ‘‘The man hath penance done.” The 
sin is condoned, for it has been cancelled. Man turned away from 
the spiritual, it is true ; but he has returned, richer and better for the 
lapse, for it has won him consciousness—‘‘ And penance more will do.” 
Sin is no positive thing; it is the disharmony, the drawing apart, 
the sundering of the attributes of the human soul—pure negativity. 
Every negative action is followed by its own punishment ; the doer 
is surrounded by the atmosphere of his deed ; and until ‘‘ the mortal 
puts on immortality” man’s life is bound to be a succession of pen- 
ances. Innocence is effortless ; it is spontaneity ; virtue is a perpet- 
ual struggle. The great distinction between the wicked and the 
righteous lies in the fact that the fallen human will is in absolute 
bondage and helplessness, while the righteous man, by his continual 
struggle, is able to negate his negativity as it arises, to perform for 
himself the function of negative unity—he is freely self-determined. 

‘‘What makes the ship drive on so fast—what is the ocean 
doing ?” But why is this man being now so irresistibly floated on- 
ward—what part has the world in his progress? ‘The last question 
is answered first : “‘ Still as a slave before his Jord, the ocean hath 
no blast.” ‘‘ His great, bright eye most silently up to the moon is 
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cast.” Far above all finite differences and determinations, the eter- 
nally Positive gazes down upon the world which he at the same time 
fills and governs—of which he is at once process and product—gra- 
ciously looking upon his reflection ; but seeing no sin, and hiding 
nis face from the wicked because they are not—to him ; forever ac- 
complishing the purpose which he forever designs—the realization of 
himself in the self-consciousness of the ‘‘creature.” The first voice 
asks again: ‘‘ But why drives on the ship so fast, without or wave or 
wind ?” ‘The air is cut away before and closes from behind.” In 
the realm of the merely natural, God’s freedom is shown in the law 
of necessity. In the world of spirit man’s freedom is God’s necessity. 
When man strives with a single heart to attain truth, by the necessity 
of his nature, God must will that he shall succeed. 

‘* Fly, brother, fly.” ‘‘ For slow and slow that ship must go when 
the mariner’s trance is abated.” Between the theoretical and the 
practical—the thought, the creation of the intellect and the actual 
performance—how wide, how well-nigh impassable a gulf ! 

‘‘T woke.” ‘The dead men stood together.” One more back- 
ward glance which takes in the whole of the wasted past, and then 
‘‘this spell was snapt, once more I viewed the ocean green.” He is 
done now and forever with all enervating regret ; he leaves to the 
past its dead ; the present claims him. He ceases to think of what 
he has been, and tries to resolve what he shall be; but, still ‘‘in fear 
and dread,” the new path is all untried, and his past errors have de- 
prived him of confidence. ‘Soon there breathed a wind o’er me :” 
tribulation has taught him patience, and ‘‘ patience worketh experi- 
ence, and experience hope.” 

“Oh, dream of joy!” ‘Is this mine own countree ?” The true 
self-return of human activity is accomplished. Freed from all pre- 
possessions, he returns into himself, prepared to start anew in his cir- 
cling movement. He has returned from whence he started, but with 
what a rich cargo of experience! As he nears his home, as he looks 
more closely into his own consciousness, he discerns the true meaning 
of the conflict in which he has been engaged. ‘‘ Each corse, lay 
flat, lifeless and flat.” Known now in its true relation, as the blank 
page on which spirit writes its history, the power of the natural is at 
anend. ‘A man all light, a seraph man, on every corse there stood.” 
Man no longer supposes himself to be possessed of single and par- 
ticular faculties, attributes, and powers, for he sees that spirit informs 
them all with its unity. The soul of man emits its own light, and 
serves him as ‘signals to the land.” 
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‘* But soon I heard the dash of oars, I saw a boat appear.” The 
Hermit—the new faith which is no longer blind, but blessed with in- 
sight, which is now belief—comes to “wash away the albatross’s 
blood.” As the “‘skiff-boat” nears the ship the “lights, so many 
and fair,” disappear. Spirit is only visible in the moment of activ- 
ity. To the outer world the nature of the regenerated man looks 
‘warped ;” his faculties ‘‘thin and sere.” The inner struggle has 
marred the outer man for those who see no beauty save in perfection 
of form and delicacy of tint. 

“The boat came close beneath the ship, and straight a sound was 
heard.” The time has come for man to make an objective assertion 
of personality. He is equal to the moment. He allows all finite 
things to fall away. ‘‘The ship went down like lead,” and the in- 
finite, the soul—the essential part of man—rises alone to the surface : 
‘* Like one who hath been seven days drowned, my body lay afloat.” 
He has died to the world, and been born anew even in this life. To 
mere sensuous knowing and finite understanding, the Pilot and the 
Pilot’s boy, the change is superhuman ;: they cannot fathom it, and 
the appearance fills them with terror: ‘‘ The pilot shrieked and fell 
down in a fit.” ‘‘The pilot’s boy who now doth crazy go.” But 
the true faith—the Hermit—which is Reason, investigates. He 
asks : ‘‘ What manner of man art thou ?” 

‘And now, all in my own countree, I stood on the firm land.” 
The circle is complete, he has found himself, the return through the 
object to subject is accomplished. He has hearkened to the lesson : 
Neither shall ye say, lo here! or lo there! for behold, the kingdom 
of God is within you.” ; 

‘*At an uncertain hour that agony returns.” The necessity for 
negation of the finite may often return, but man has now learned 
the potent spell, and the old depths of misery need never again be 
sounded. ‘I pass like night from land to land; I have strange 
powers of speech.” Go now whithersoever he must, he will never 
again leave his home, for he carries it with him—he is at home with 
himself. He has ceased to regard inaction as the highest good ; 
ceased to distrust his own worth ; ceased to struggle with his destiny. 
He accepts the work and the place appointed him ; and, in fulfilling 
all necessary actions at the same time that he abrogates all merely 
selfish interests, feels that he commands the universe. In acknowl- 
edging necessity he affirms his freedom. 

“‘Q, wedding-guest ! this soul hath been alone on a wide, wide 
sea.” Wrapped in finite selfhood, he saw nothing of the beauty and 
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glory around and above him, and, faint with self-weariness, his 
heavy gaze saw not the ineffable image within. Tried seven times 
by fire, all particularity now has vanished, and he has been given to 
feel the bliss which flows from the union of each with all, and all 
with each. ‘‘’Tis sweeter far to me to walk together to the kirk,” 
** And all together pray.” He has found that prayer—the soliloquy 
of the beholding soul when its unity with God has become apparent, 
and by which that unity is perpetuated—is the only happiness. 

‘*He prayeth best who loveth best.” He rises most nearly to the 
height of that union who comprehends it, whether he, through belief 
and love and lowly listening feels it, or, by the piercing power of 
reason, knows it. ‘* For, the dear God who loveth us, He made and 
loveth all.” The subjective in absorbing all—in making it its own— 
in loving it—becomes all. Subject and Object in one—true Universal. 


“A sordid, solitary thing, 
*Mid countless brethren with a lonely heart, 
Through courts and cities the smooth Savage roams, 
Feeling himself, his own low Self, the whole; 
When he by sacred sympathy might make 
The whole one Self! Self that no alien knows! 
Self, far diffused as fancy’s wing cap travel! 
Self, spreading still! Oblivious of its own, 
Yet all of all possessing! this is Faith! 


This the Messiah’s destined victory.’* 
GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 
Sr. Louis, January, 1880. 


* Coreripce. “ Religious Musings.’—Written December 24, 1794. 


AT THOREAU’S CAIRN, WALDEN WOODS, 1879. 


No more shal] summer’s heat or winter’s cold, 

Nor autumn plague, nor rule of greedy gold 

Show thee heroic in an alien world ; 

Thy track above men’s earth-bound minds was hurled, 

As some stars roll their circuit out of sight ; 

Their course we see not, but we see the light. 

For all the customs of our social state 

Which easy homage gain and fix our fate, 

Thy finer spirit feit a native dread ; 

Yet questioned it no further than there led 

Some certain lamp to light the daily life. 

But thought ran on beyond the narrow strife, 

Foretelling wiser days and more benign ; 

In those shall sound no greater name than thine. 

Joun ALBEE. 

Newoastte, N. H., September 17, 1879. 
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SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 





SELECTED BY WILLIAM ELLERY OHANNING. 





Il. 


We deal with the best possible people, assured we shall never ad- * 
mire them, while a little flavoring of human nature would render 
them attractive. They are like store or green-house fruit—any old 
apple, wild, is better, especially for cooking. It may be asked that 
what Employment, Art, or Science soever a man strongly inclines 
unto, if he continues therein and becomes fixed, he shall obtain a 
proper Genius, which will mightily assist him in that art.—7Zryon 
[On Dreams]. 


One of the dreadful figures of the village is the sexton, old, ex- 
tremely bent (almost humpbacked, in fact), with a great brown wig, 
dirty and clouded with snuff ; he looks like death taking stock. 


When autumn comes every one but the poet runs to gather his 
harvest. To him, the whole year is an autumn with melancholy 
winds. 


Men scatter and waste angelic susceptibilities on poor and barren 
places. They cast themselves away on the hopeless opportunity, yet 
as the farmer’s skill, the careful culture of the interior is in planting 
wisely, and laying up good seed to sow again. 


Amid the plain faces of each village nature plants one child of in- 
credible beauty, to convince us that her powers are not asserted, and 
that, in spite of all our prose, she can anew create the Venus. In 
the worst of months, there is one serene, sunny day. 


If we reach no practical results in life, we shall one day reach the 
end, which will perhaps be a kind of result if we know it. 


The fortunate man is not therefore wise nor happy. The true 
meaning of fortune is, that which occurs fortuitously. 


To associate with famous people is taxed enormously. We must 
not only beg alms of them, but of their fortieth cousins, who crave 
their penny—the great man tows a fleet o. skiffs to George’s banks. 


We may be impatient as moralists, because we are too good or are 
not good enough ; if writers, because no one will read our works ; 
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if parents, because our children were ill-constructed ; if friendly, be- 
cause our friend withdraws. To finish these pieces is the plan of the 
novice. Nature cannot hurry, nor can take time half enough to ac- 
complish her everlasting stint, which she ever begins newly. 


It is singular that we have not, each of us, human nature enough, 
such as it is, in ourselves, to prevent us from craving it so madly in 
our opposites. 


Looking at the scarred trunk of the pine, and the delicately 
graceful sprays of the bending birches, the aboriginal trees, we yet 
have no dream of their origins, grounded so mysteriously in the 
occult. Nature provokes us forever to enter her beautiful provinces 
and codperate with her—endless suggestion and nothing revealed. 
The wheelwright chips up the butt of an oak to fashion his hub for 
the farmer’s dung-cart. 


The Bible—that is, the book ; a somewhat exclusive title in the 
face of many Bodleians. 

No profession is sweet to its professor ; each one hates his trade 
and task. ; 

Man has been endlessly waved aside by nature. She made him and 
gave him eyes to see her, and then forgot she had such a pretty baby. 
And so he asks forever, ‘‘ Mother, who art thou?” She has also 
forgotten to answer his question. 

Just these low, triste fields; just this cold, reserved, prudent 
world ; not Italy, not Arabia, not Persepolis for us. 

In spite of what we can do, or can resolve to do, we cannot over- 
step the ineradicable thread across life’s threshold, spun by tempera- 
ment and training—that transparent line is the brick wall of our 
state prison. 

Man is a pretty, contracted beast, without a satisfaction or a 
moment of learned friendship, one joy in memory, one hope in the 
present, or a gleam of knowledge about the future ; his very teeth 
are artificial, and credited like his eating-house ticket. 

An art of itself, thin and naked, in reality a mere insipid thing, 
unless it be clad and seasoned with some other learning—an art 
always hungry, always starving, and like Mice feeding on stolen 
Cates. Yet I know not with what boldness in the midst of trifles 
and fables, like Tithonus Grasshoppers, the Lycian Frogs, the Myr- 
midon Emmets, promising to themselves immortal fame and glory. 
—Cornelius Agrippa [of poetry]. 
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How ridiculous appear the doings of others, how wise and ad- 
mirably disposed our own ; they are fools, brainless ; we are so wise 
and witty—our very apologies are worshipful. 


A perfectly homely landscape, seamed with toppling walls, seamed 
with mossy apple trees ; everywhere a cold, brown grass over the dry 
fields. If the sun shines, it shines without warmth; if it sets in 
gold, it gilds the shingle of wretches. The woods are not at all pic- 
turesque, the birds that fly through them faintly colored, and from 
the low, wet dells where the smoky maples lean in their bareness, a 
cold, despairing damp rises, grave-like and clammy. Nor are the 
poverty-stricken uplands better, with a few gray stones everywhere 
split up into little rude fields. The farmers and their men are a cold, 
selfish, taciturn flock, conversant alone with their homely arts, and 
hating and spiteful to their superiors in fortune. No building par- 
takes of the meanest beauty, the houses are slight shelters of board, 
cold and unfurnished as the hearts of their inhabitants, and guarded 
by savage, half-starved dogs, who growl and snap at the legs of way- 
farers, as if they owed them an indulgence. 


A lie on the lips of beau*+y is sweeter than a decalogue of truths 
from a homely mouth. 


Life is a tendency. That only which lies behind it and which it 
foreshadows has a questionable value. We perceive a kind of force, 
and credit it with a relation to something that is better than the 
performance. Some additional interest arises, possibly, from a low 
probability of future development. 


There are men who live by their good days, or can distinguish 
them from those commonly bad. J. H. said, “‘I am growing old 
very fast, and plainly perceive it ; in twenty days 1 am now unable 
to get those four or five good days I once had.” 

We should work over our writing, as the smith works his bar of 
iron. 

It matters not how much fanciful expression and store of learning 
you have appropriated or inherited, without you also possess that 
certain constructive ability which can just put it in order. Your 
exquisite seal bears no impression, because it wants a ring. Haw- 
thorne’s ability as a writer and his literary success came almost 
wholly of his constructive power—his mind was a sort of cellar. 


To see the thin, new moon, and a glittering evening star, hung 
close above the orange ring of the shadowy horizon, and the ada- 
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mantine blue of the low mountain, so clear and rich, the mirror of 
repose. 


When we observe what dreaded tyrants, emperors, and rulers have 
accomplished, when we fairly measure the repute of poets, the culture 
of artists, the methods of science, the frantic loves of youth, the black- 
ness of palsied age, we might be more content with our own weak- 
ness, or believe a little less in the majesty of the race we so pride 
ourselves upon. 


No matter how narrow our sphere, how wide our failures, we 
should resolve to accept these crosses in good temper, seeing we have 
inherited them, and cannot add to our available stock. 


We can never exhaust thought nor the sea. We can possess neither 
in full, yet both may command our admiration, and we may sail on 
the surface of both. 

Fertile wit, complicating fancy, streams of learning, love of creat- 
ing, and enough experiments, may all fall like lead in the mud for 
lack of a little art to serve as wings. Good intentions will not fly 
a kite. 


Raphael was a cunning servant of the arts and religion of his time, 
but his force as an artist over-ruled that unartistic element, and was 
equal to floating Greek mythology in a Christian tub. 


The difference in talent is greater than the difference in its rewards. 
Society never ceases grumbling at its own performances, and its first 
creations are classes—a tax or a tyrant its racy bon bouche. 


Hawthorne had a soft, brocaded-silk side in his character, which 
no contact with sharps or flats could wrinkle, but slyly rustled on. 
At the time he was at the height of his fortune his parasites would 
come and ‘sit upon him,” until he was pressed into the politics of 
despair. 

“It would be well,” say progressive religionists, ‘‘ to contrive a 
new and adequate mythology from that of the nations pell-mell, as a 
compensatory allowance to the Procrustes-bed of the Jews. Children 
might still say the Lord’s Prayer, which is sufficiently omnivorous.” 


We present the reverse of the Christian scheme: ‘Love thyself 
first ; second, thy neighbor. Man is the little God; so found thy 
salvation on him. God has no existence save through man.” 


To some it may seem unpleasing that the whole universe cannot 
help a man to a thought or perception more than he brought with 
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him originally fastened, as Prometheus was, to his sandstone ledge. 
Still, amid the snows of age, he hears the wail of the pitying unhelp- 
ful chorus, his last time-worn lullaby. 


John Sterling had an excellent literary working talent, even if 
his manner surpasses his matter. He would have loved to be a pagan, 
but the dullness of the English liturgy crowded it out. 


Keats’s letters discover a kindly disposition for a poet. A driving, 
drifting, unmoored nature, with a partial exploration in the world 
around or within. He was a prospective madman, and died some- 
what madly, though otherwise fatally diseased, of that yellow rattle- 
snake.— Gifford. 


The poverty of a man’s circumstance exfoliates from the poverty 
of his understanding. Day by day our possessions contract ; to-mor- 
row, we are bankrupts. 


ON THE STUDY OF PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF F. W. J. VON SOHELLING, BY ELLA 8. MORGAN, 
[THE TWELFTH ‘‘ ACADEMIO LECTURE.”] 


Particular phenomena and forms, which can be cognized only 
by experience, are necessarily preceded by that through which they 
are, namely, by matter or substance. Empiricism knows them only 
as bodies, that is, as matter with variable form ; and even conceives 
ultimate matter, if it refers to it at all, as an indeterminate number 
of bodies of unchangeable form, which are therefore called atoms, 
Hence empiricism has no knowledge of the first unity, out of which 
everything in nature proceeds, and into which all returns. 

In order to reach the essence of matter we must avoid the image 
of every particular form of it; for instance, every conception of 
matter as so-called inorganic or organic, because matter in itself is 
only the common source of these different forms. Considered ab- 
solutely it is the act of eternal self-contemplation of the absolute, in 
so far as it makes itself objective and real in this act. To show this 
being-in-itself of matter, as well as the wev in which particular 
things with the determinations of phenomena proceed out of it, is the 
province of philosophy. 

Of the former (the being-in-itself of matter) I have spoken at length 
in the preceding lectures, and will therefore confine myself to the 
latter. The idea of every particular thing is simply one, and the 
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one idea is sufficient to the becoming of an infinite number of things 
of the same kind—its infinite capacity not being exhausted by any 
amount of realization. Since the first law of the absolute is that it 
is indivisible, the particularity of ideas cannot consist in a negation 
of other ideas, but consists in this, namely, that all is imaged in each 
in accordance with its particular form. ‘This order in the world of 
ideas must be taken as the archetype of the knowledge of things of 
the visible world. Here, also, the first forms will be unities which 
contain within themselves all other forms as particulars, and produce 
them. Hence, for this reason, they themselves will appear as uni- 
versals. The way in which they pass over into extension and fill 
space must be derived from the eternal form of the reflection of 
unity in multiplicity, which in the ideas are one with the contrary 
(as shown), but which in phenomena are differentiated. The first 
and universal type of space-contents is necessarily, that just as the 
sensuous unities proceed as ideas out of the absolute as center, so as 
phenomena they are born from a common central point, or—since 
each idea is itself productive and may be a center—from common 
central points, and, like their types, are dependent and independent 
at the same time. 

Next to the construction of matter, therefore, the knowledge of 
the creation of the world and its laws is the first and greatest in 
physics. It is well known that what the mathematical theory of 
nature has accomplished, since the time when Kepler’s divine genius 
announced the laws known as Kepler’s laws, is that it attempted a 
construction of nature entirely empirical in principle. It may be 
accepted as a general rule, that everything in any given construction 
which is not pure universal form can have neither scientific value 
nor truth. The basis from which the centrifugal motion of celestial 
bodies is derived is no necessary form ; it is an empirical fact. The 
Newtonian force of attraction, although, for the consideration which 
adheres to the standpoint of reflection, it may be a necessary pre- 
sumption, is for the reason which knows only absolute relations, and 
hence also for construction, of no importance. The reasons for 
Kepler’s laws may be seen, without any empirical addition, from the 
theory of ideas and the two unities which in themselves form one 
unity, and by reason of which every being while absolute in itself is 
at the same time in the absolute, and vice versa. 

Physical astronomy, or the science of the particular qualities and 
relations of the heavenly bodies, rests, as to its great principles, en- 
tirely upon general views, and, with regard to the planetary system 
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especially, it depends upon the harmony which exists between the 
latter and the products of the earth. 

The celestial body resembles the idea, whose copy it is, in this, 
that the former like the latter is productive and brings forth all forms 
of the universe out of itself. Matter, although as phenomenon it is 
the body of the universe, again differentiates itself into soul and 
body. The body of matter consists of isolated particular things in 
which the unity is wholly lost in multiplicity and extension, and 
which therefore appear as inorganic. 

The pure historical presentation of inorganic forms has been made 
a special branch of knowledge, instinctively avoiding any appeal to 
internal, qualitative determinations. When the specific differences of 
matter itself have once been comprehended quantitatively, and there 
is the possibility of presenting it by means of mere changes of form 
as a metamorphosis of one and the same substance, then the way is 
opened to an historical construction of the system of bodies, a de- 
cided beginning having already been made through Steffens’s ideas. 

Geology, which should have the same idea in reference to the whole 
earth, should not exclude any of its products, and should demonstrate 
the genesis of everything in historical continuity and predetermined 
change. Since the real side of science must always be historical (be- 
cause outside of science there is nothing which rests originally and 
only on truth, except history), so geology in the completeness of the 
highest development, as history of nature itself, for which the earth 
is only the middle and starting point, would be the true integration 
and pure objective presentation of the science of nature, to which 
experimental physics forms but the transition and the means. 

As physical things are the body of matter, so the soul which is 
reflected in it is the light. Through its relation to the difference, 
and as immediate idea of the same, the ideal itself becomes finite and 
appears subordinately in extension as an ideal, which describes space 
but does not fill it. Hence, in the phenomenon itself it is the ideal, 
but not, the whole ideal of the act of subject become object (since it 
leaves the one phase outside itself in the corporeal), it is the mere 
relative ideal. 

The knowledge of light is like the knowledge of matter, is in- 
deed one with it, since both exist only in contrast one with the other 
(can be truly comprehended as the subjective and objective side). 
Since this spirit of nature has gone away from physics, its life in all 
its members is extinguished, for there is no possible transition from 
universal to organic nature. The Newtonian theory of optics is the 
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greatest proof of the possibility of a whole structure being made up of 

«wrong conclusions, all parts of which were based on experience and ex- 
periment—as if it were not more or less consciously the existing theory 
which arbitrarily determines the meaning and the result of experi- 
ments. Unless a rare but happy instinct or a general schematism 
gained through construction directs the natural order, experiment; 
which may teach particular things but can never give a complete 
view, is regarded as the infallible principle of the knowledge of 
nature. 

The germ of the earth is unfolded only by the light. For matter 
must become form and pass into particularity in order that light, as 
being and universal somewhat, may appear. 

The universal form of the particularization of body is that through 
which they are identical and mutually dependent. From the rela- 
tions to this universal form, which is the reflection of unity in differ- 
ence, must be inferred all specific difference of matter. 

The procedure from identity is, in respect to all things, imme- 
diately and at the same time an aspiration toward unity, which is 
their ideal side, that which animates them. 

To represent the essence of living phenomena of bodies is, next to 
the objects we have already pointed out, the highest and only object 
of physics, even when conceived with the ordinary limitation and 
separation from the science of organic nature. 

Those phenomena, as the expressions of activity essentially inher- 
ent in bodies, have been called dynamic, just as the including whole 
of the same according to their different determined forms is called 
the dynamic process. 

It is necessary that these forms should be confined to acertain circle 
and conform to a general type. Only when in possession of such a cir- 
cle can one be certain neither to overlook a necessary link nor to mis- 
take appearances which are essentially one. With regard to the muiti- 
plicity and unity of these forms ordinary experimental physics is in 
the greatest uncertainty, so that every new kind of phenomenon be- 
comes a reason for the adoption of a new principle, differing from all 
others, inferring one form from another ad libitum. 

If we measure the current theories and mode of explanation of 
those phenomena in general by the standard already determined, in 
none of them do we find a necessary and universal form, but all are 
accidental. For there is no necessity that there should exist such 
imponderable fluids as are supposed, and it is wholly accidental that 
these should be so constituted that their homogeneous elements repel 
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and their heterogeneous elements attract each other, as is assumed 
in explanation of magnetic and electric phenomena. If the world is 
made up of these hypothetical elements, we get the following image 
of its constitution : First, in the pores of coarser matter we find air, 
in the pores of the air we find heat, in the pores of the latter the 
electric fluid, which again includes the magnetic fluid, and this again 
contains the ether within its spaces. At the same time these differ- 
ent fluids, contained one within another, do not disturb each other, 
and each manifests itself after its kind according to the pleasure of 
the physicist, without any admixture with the others, and each finds 
its place again without any complication with the rest. 

This explanation, besides the fact that it has no scientific value, 
is not even capable of being perceived empirically. 

From the Kantian construction of matter was next developed a 
higher view directed against the material consideration of phenom- 
ena, but, in everything which it advanced in opposition, itself re- 
mained upon too low a standard. The two forces of attraction and 
repulsion, as Kant defined them, are mere formal factors, conceptions 
of the understanding found by analysis, which give no ideas adequate 
to the life and diversity of matter. These are not to be discovered in the 
relation of these forces, which Kant knew only as a mere arithmetical 
relation. The followers of Kant and the physicists who attempted 
an application of his theories, confined themselves to a negative atti- 
tude toward the dynamic view, as in regard to light they thought 
they had announced a higher theory than when they described it as 
altogether immaterial, which then agreed, it is true, with every other 
mechanical hypothesis—for instance, those of Euler and others. 

The common error which lay at the basis of all these views is the 
conception of matter as pure reality. The universal subject-objec- 
tivity of things, and especially of matter, must be scientifically re- 
stored before these forms, in which its inmost life expresses itself, can 
be understood. 

The being of everything in identity as the universal soul, and the 
tendency to reunite with it when it is placed outside of the unity, is 
the universal ground of living phenomena, as has been already indi- 
cated in the preceding lectures. The particular forms of activity are 
none of them accidental forms of matter, but are the original, inborn, 
and necessary forms. For, as the unity of the idea in being expands 
to three dimensions, so life and activity express themselves in the 
same type and through three forms, which accordingly are just as 
necessarily inherent in the being of matter. By means of this con- 
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struction it is not only certain that there are only these three forms 

eof the living motion of bodies, but the universal law is found for all 
particular determinations of the same, from which they can be seen 
as equally necessary. 

I here confine myself to the chemical process, because the science 
of its phenomena has been made a special branch of natural science. 

In modern times, the relation of physics to chemistry has ended 
almost in a complete subordination of the former to the latter. The 
key to the explanation of natural phenomena, even the higher forms, 
magnetism, electricity, etc., should be given in chemistry, and the 
more all explanation of Nature has been brought back to chemistry, 
the more it has lost all means of comprehending its own phenomena 
from the early beginnings of science, when the conception of the 
inner unity of all things lay nearer the human spirit. The chemis- 
try of the present day has retained several figurative expressions, such 
as affinity, etc., which, however, far from being the intimation of an 
idea, have become only sanctuaries of ignorance. The supreme prin- 
ciple and the extreme limit of all knowledge have become more and 
more things to be recognized by weight (gravity), and those potent 
inborn spirits of nature which produce indestructible qualities have 
become mere matter which could be caught and held in vessels. 

I do not deny that modern chemistry has enriched us with many 
facts, although it is still to be desired that this new world had been 
discovered from the beginning by a higher organ, and it is a ridicu- 
lous conceit that the stringing together of those facts, held together 
by the unmeaning words matter, attraction, etc., forms a theory, 
for they have not an idea of quality, of combination, of analysis, etc. 

It may be advantageous to treat chemistry separately from physics, 
but it must then be considered as a mere experimental art, with no 
pretension to science. The construction of chemical phenomena 
does not belong to a special science, but to a general, comprehensive 
science of Nature, in which it is recognized as one manner of mani- 
festation of the universal life of Nature, not as phenomena of a 
peculiar law of conformity, independent of the connection of the 
whole. 

The presentation of the general dynamic process which takes place 
in the world system, and with respect to the whole earth, is meteor- 
ology in the broadest sense, and is so far a part of physical astron- 
omy as the general changes of the earth can be comprehended only 
through its relation to the general world system. 

With regard to mechanics, of which a large part is accepted in 
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physics, it belongs to applied mathematics ; but the universal type of 
its forms, expressed as purely objective, is prescribed by physics ;, 
they are as it were the dead forms of the dynamic process. 

The province of the latter physics in its ordinary separation is 
limited to the sphere of the general antithesis between light and 
matter or gravity. The absolute science of Nature comprehends in 
one and the same whole as well these phenomena of separated uni- 
ties as those of the higher organic world, through whose products 
the entire subject-objectivation manifests itself in its two sides at 
one and the same time. 


A NEW WORK ON KANT. 


Professor John Watson, of Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
has a new book in press, entitled, ‘‘ Kant and his English Critics,” 
which will appear, it is expected, about the first of next year from 
the press of M. Macehose, of Glasgow. The book will defend the 
Critical Philosophy against Empirical Psychology, and will contain 
a criticism of the latter in its main features, showing, however, that 
Kant’s theory must be freed from certain unwarrantable assumptions 
which destroy its unity. Our readers are fully familiar with the vig- 
orous thought of Professor Watson, and will welcome a treatise from 
him on a theme so important. 
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